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L\DY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 
—o— 
CHAPTER V. 


Tue fifteenth of June was a pouring wet 
day, such a day as fortunately only comes once 
or twice in a summer. The sky overhead was 
leaden, the trees, and hedges, and grass all 
heavy and soaking with wet, and the rain 
pouring steadily down as if it never meant to 
leave off. 

Nevertheless, there wera two closed carriages 
drawn up before the lynch-gate of Blackmore 
church. No outsider in the sleepy little vil- 
lage a quarter of a mile off dreamt for one 
single moment that the young lord (who had 
not succeeded to the earldom, that being now 
extinct) was being married at that Mf mo- 
ment to his cousin, the blind young lady, as 
she was called in that part of the world. 

What a gaping crowd there-would have 
been, spite of the weather, had they only had 
a hint! It was not every day Blackmore 
boasted a wedding, nor every month, nor every 


fifty years, that a lord and lady were made 
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[A STRANGE BRIDAL.] 


man and wife, nor every century that they 
could see a blind bride. Yes, these ignorant 
village people, gathered round their fires this 
chill, damp afternoon, were losing a good deal. 
Mr. Spenser, and Hester, and Mr. Tarrant 
had kept the secret well. « 


damp flags at his feet, the corners of his 
firmly-cut lips were drawn down, and he never 
ceased to twist and drag his long, drooping 
moustache, é 

And the bride? Who would tell what she 
was like, excepting that she was tall and 


The chutch was naturally dark and gloomy. 4 slight? She was veiled in black, and dressed 


Ivy had grown over the chancel window, and 
the light was dim enough even ona sunny day. 
Now it was dusk indeed. “The ancient monu- 
ments and brasses of the house of Blackmore 
lined the damp walls. A ruffled Blackmore 
and his wife and five daughters in effigy seem 
to glare down on the ceremony with stern 
eyes—on this extraordinary union between the 
two last scions of their illustrious family. 

The rain lashed the panes with a dismal 
sound, and pattered down upon the roof with 
persistent violence, as Lord Hubert and his 
cousin stood before the altar. 

It was not likely that a more handsome or 
more gallant-looking bridegroom had ever 
stood there before him; but his well-cut fea- 
tures'expressed anything but what the tradi- 
tional bridegroom is supposed to appear. His 
eyes were fixed in glowing meditation on the 


€ 





in black, and married on a pouring wet day. 
What an omen! She, however, appeared 
much more cool and composed than the bride- 
groom, and declared, in a firm, clear voice, 
that she, “ Eleanor Elizabeth, took Hugh Al- 
gernon for better for worse,for richerfor poorer, 
till death them did part.’’ Then the ring was 
placed on her finger, and they were proclaimed 
man and wife, and ina few minutes the cere- 
mony was over. 

Lord Ravenhill, as one half dazed, gave her 
his arm, which this time was accepted, and 
led his bride to the vestry, where they were 
followed by Hester, Mr, Spenser, Mr. Tarrant, 
and the parish clerk; and the bride’s hand 
being guided to the register, she wrote with 
wonderfal freedom, if in rather a slanting 
direction, her new name, ‘‘ Eleanor Raven- 
hill,” and when her example had been followed 
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a tul less th 
RA 3 bier tbe rape nd comp om ned, nt ey 


ey ded: bride des to be led to the 
porch, and todk the occasion to say afew 
words to her newly-made husband. 

“ You have brought it all sighed and miadsi |’ 
out ?” she whispered. 

“ Yes,” he whispered; ‘‘ Tarrant has it.” 

- “Well, - -is no more te be said-bas- 
go0d- -bye?” she said, imprestively. ‘ Good- 
bye” holding out her hand. 

* Allow me to place you in your carriage 
first?” he ) urged. 

Seated in the brougham she once more 
leant forward, and with her. crépe veil half 
thrown up, he could but fail to remark the 
sweetly pretty mouth and dear little, even 
white teeth of the newly-made Lady Ravenhill, 

‘‘Get in, Hester—get in,” she said, im- 

atiently, and once more turning to where 
a= bridegroom stood nae the window, pat ont 
her hand to say goo 

“ Good-bye,’’ he 
reluctantly, “ when 

“See me again!” sh 
not forgotten your prog 







‘taking it somewhat 
hal! I I S08 you Pail 
; ou have 





bye for ever! Plem 





drive on?” fT 
The next brou y the bride- | 
groom and the 1 ” the pason 





and the clerk were 
the porch, gazing 
carriages with an é 
scribe. 


completely vani 
turned to Mr,& 
opinion that he 
now for a m 
never yet seen. Ane 

“ Well, whateva 
are to hold yous 
Spenser, shakigggay 
“ And it is to DRRAgewen Aerie, 


thing Mr. Ts 
this envelope. ] 
was a five-pouné 


ten-pound notes 
He gazed on 
and respect. 


‘Welk I “Mabe ommon , anilin a 
said at last, BERG course I'm as § he 


safe can be, a 
oer yeu are—though, to t 
truth, I ) what isthe useof k 


the 

“Tis ay match, then? ” asked the 
clerk in am 

“Oh, dear no, "quite the ievetes—the old 
Lord settled it all in his will. Well I remem. 
ber Lady Eleanor a merry, active, nice-look- 
ing.child. It’s a terrible thing to lose her sight 
so young, and, of course, she is no sort of 


a match for her new Lord—now a handsome, 


gentleman he is, ,88 ever I saw, but not very 
cheertal-loghiag,” 

“ Why, eclare,’’ after studying the regis- 
tar, where ith been left open tolet the ink gat 

dry, ‘‘her hanfwriting is twice as firm and bold 
and black-lookipg as his! his is all cramped 
ana habe: as if he was afraid of what he had 

one !”’ 

“Never mind speculating as * whether he 
was afraid or not,” said Mr, Spenser, im- 
petuously ; “all you have got to do with the 
business is tohold your tongue. Lock up the 
register now and give me the key, and go 
and open my umbrella. How it pours! A 
bad look-ous for the country.” 

“ Ah,’’ croaked Jackson, hobbling down the 
streaming bape ; ; “and a bad look-out for. the 
bride ¢,all know the saying,— 

“« « Blegsed is the corpse that the rain rains on, 

And happy is the bride that the sun shines on.’ 

“ Tt’sall the same to nee ee old idiot,” said 
his partner, anappish sunshine or rain, 
when she is shone-bling} 


F f  ¢ WOHAPTER VI, — . 
Waren Eleanor homajshe 

Be ed with a cup o tomaand te ent J 
68) 


r to search for some writing materials, 


“For me to .wri with 1. Tt ae Ican 
| Scrawl a letter, a and nd I must write to a friend at 


\dn’t ;I,do at atl 
writing i is not : pe 40 math ae tilt ; 
it-would be_better-than — 


“No, but this letter is away ‘Sateeat and 
now tell me, Hester, how-you will like ‘to 
away from Blackmore with me very shortly 

“Tlllikeit well en gh—in fact, very well, ” 
said Hester, stoutly ; “but where are you going 
to—that’s the coh 7% 

** You eball. now all ‘thateas oon as I do 
myself. ha mS collect my cgthes, my 
jewellery aad book paek them,.and al 
rt. a oy hae nosice. JAnd 
se show me wiiere the paper. 
upon it, ands 
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y—under a solemn vow 

see me again under any 


pretence whatever.” 
“TI don’t understand you, Nellie,” faltered 


hoolfellow had not_only lgat_ber Aight, bat 


her reason. 


; wo hope et al at 
then you will understand everything. the 
first place, you know that poor papa very 

'Falled vwithall peaandigts family tien tattigs 

wii mamma's family F Re Clee 

—in short, his doors were closed 
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d for nee ores You know w wre bee, 
asking yo tyon years ago asa bad job.” 
‘come aud sit near me and give 
me your hand to hold; you can’t think what 
good your voics does me, it makes me feel 
quite young again, and I really am go old.” 

“Old? Nonsense! Why, you are,a,year, 

yonpgae than I am,’ 
but it seems nearly fifty years since, 
I left Miss Armitage’s; so much has happened 
and not happened,” 

‘Well, begin at the beginning, Nellie, and 
tell me how you doat your sight, and why you 
a came. to see us—why you live here all 
alone.’ 

‘‘T'll begin at the end, and astonish you 
very much, Are you sute you are in.a com. 
fortable chair? ” 

* You—sure.a 


married TAOS, 

“Nellie!” cried | the other, balf j jumping 
ont of her seat—'' you are not in earnest?’ 

'Qsite serious, my dear. ik at: my 
hand “is there.a wedding ring on it, or is there. 
no ” 

ine sure enough, there: sae magic. gold | 





d certain 
“Well, in the rig Molly, I 7, iP 


“You marsied, Nelli 
me even. ® hish ier “zak 
you have.me here * i 
ively; “1 shail be.se,nwés 




































d, with great 


came rome, my cousin, only ten 
the time was up yesterday, and 
> marry me, for he is frightfally in 
debt, and this fortune is a perfect godsend to 
him. And I—I agreed to. Hester and Mr. 
Tarrant came and talked to me, and said 
‘Habert 80 nige : my Lather s 
wish, “it wad tigel te keep tle, aa and peace, 
and money all in the family ; and I remem- 
bered that I had seen him when I was a little 
girland he a boy of atomt seventeen, and he 

rn said, and J said yes, 
baying me 


when el met him?” gaid Molly, 

i i by hin, Aft "Eagganhy foe it was 

set = dark, sot Me 4 never walked 9 
the « is 


cb Be gar Pe 
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wher they-eame-beek they. found mo sitting, 
over*theve.in a.cheir.near the window, my. 
mind quite made up.” 

Lg you, were. ,2lways;;good at that, 
Nelly.” 

“ |. toldtthem in; my; calmest. manner. that I 
was: prepared te marry.Habert on .one.condi-; 
tion, apd that,was, that we parted at the 
chureh, each. to. go, ourown way-through the 
world, and that he was never to see at crip. . 
terfere-with meragain in way, nor-trou 
himeelt @bout,me.no pay gs I didnot 
exist,” 


se " a ) Ww * 
he agreed r.was drawn up and mk 
were .married yes- 

ivately—no.,..outsider, 


‘* Good gracious!” was all Miss Mary 
tesoue ! could, find. to ray 7 +‘ good. gracious, I 


never, . never +heard,of .. an 80 , extra: 
aad _\« ic ! . Yon, are..mar-;; 


waarried,” 
seen, your husband ? ” 
dont want to,” Sa x 
“Nor he you?” 
‘*NorAhe me, not,at,least 0. be able to recog. 
nize me, and he does not want. to,either—very, 
muehitheother way; . . ‘do by 
% Aad whatramey on-going 40. nex 
Well, meonsyonieome-on the,aceng; Mary. 
I want-tottive with you, Ihave two thousand 
a-yearof-my.own, -Lwilk pay your mother 
hendeomely if.he swill take me in. I koow 
thatryom will, and \there,is-only your,brother 
and she;-amdd/ shave Hester to look ae 


28) 3) 0F thd aM 
asking: too: cmmech, » 1 .believe, 1 am, she 
might dinewvof:dome nice quiet family who 
would take rme in. Limes to Jeave Black- 


vn ee sm fareithe.niee quiet family, 


\forvaix/months’-trial.” 

“*Weny well s-say what :yonslike.”’ 

‘Qf courspishe:daust koow ;my story, but 
nome elve}net even your:brothes, (I shallgo 
to London first avith Hester, | put; myself, under 
pre so re rap amr aud.see if he 
can’ 0 any tliing, for ” 

“ And theniwe wilbtake you abroad ; we are 
going’this autumn.” 

‘One thing, Molly,.1 ami-mot going to -be 
known as Lady Revenbill; no, nor Lady 
Eleanor Blackmore, nor:dLady anybody. I'm 
going:to-be either Miss or:Mas. Hill, Yon-see 
it is half my name, and’ will be. complete 
disguise, When Ileave this I disappear from 
the scene, and thers is no longer such a’ person 
on the face of the globe-as Lady Hieanor 
Ravenhill Remember ‘that L am, simply 
Nellie Hill,’’ 

“Tite pity, it issuch a pretty name,” 
murm her d. 

“Oh, what's in aname; nothing. A rose 
we know by any other name woultitsmell as 
sweet, And now, Molly, you know-everything. 
I’ve talked myself hoarse, Here comes'tea, I 
hear the Glatter of the tray, and do you, my 
dear, pour it out, and make -yourself:at home.” 

Three days »the! neighbourhood awoke 
to the fact that Lady Eleanor, the biind girl, 
her nerse,and a ‘young : had gone. 
away, . ) here was 
a @éalof talk and speculation ss to where 
she was going to live, and with whom, Mrs.) 

» the ‘sexton’s wife, ‘had wrung a) 
certain secret from her hasband,.and the ten- 
pound note did not stop*ier mouth, Soon the 
news was all over Blackmore, but only 


be 
Blackmore Church—and she and:Hester had 
gone away after him toesome foreign: 





parts. 
Part of this news was:given the lie-direct by 


. 


the appearance of workmen from London to 
begin the Castle.repairs, and. who had seen the 
young. Lord, .aud. there was .no such. person 
about.or-near bim as avy Lady Ravenhill, 
blind or otherwise ; and he was reputed by all 
hisservants.to.be a bachelor. So the whole 
village of Blackmore was,more mystified than 
ever, and dividedinto two sections. Some be- 
lieved Jackson the clerk, and some believed the 
painters. _But.no one knew what had become 
of Lady Eleanor.Blackmore. 


‘CHAPTER VII. 

Taezsyearshavyeelapsed since Lady Eleanor 
left Blackmore, and went forth into. the world 
ias “* Nellie Hill ;”.and during these threeyears 
ithere have been great changes:iu Blackmore, 
‘which has been repaired, papered, and painted, 
new,pleasure-grounds laid out, new.gates.put 
UB 0 altogether altered very: much forthe 


So, is. its master. _He no Jonger owes any 
man a..shilling; hemo longer spends halt 
the. night at.blind hookey and and ko. No, 
he. has -abjaxed gambling and gone in for 
the: sebsrer amusements of hunting and 
salmon fishing. .He is usually accepted as 
a.bachelor ; but if; he. were asked he would 
have no. hesitation in declaring himself a 
married,man. 

However, .ag.never is;asked,.and he never 
pays young ladies.any marked. attention ; and 
this, considering that.he is a lord, “ ajparti” 
with thousands.a. yéar,..and one of.the. band- 
somest menin; Loudon, is thought rather odd 
by.certain elderly dowagers ; and, indeed, one 
of his. own boon. compasions had hinted. as 
much to him,over an after-dinner cigar, 

“‘T never see you going in forvany of the fair 
sex, now. Hugh, they ‘89 in for you, but you 
don’t putyyourself-out. I heard Lady Bluevein 
asking you to go down, with them, for Ascot 
week, ..No.end of, a-behest, got heaps of coin, 
and Lady Adda,the beauty of the season, and 
notindifferent.to you. Why don’t you go in 
and win—eh?” 

“Because I don’t want to,” returned his 
friend, grampily ; “and as-to Lady Adda ever 
thinking of me, she’s not such.a fool! ” 

‘I’m not. so-sure of that, you're a deuced 
good-looking fellow—youare!’’ said the other, 
steving hard at his friend, who was critically 
examining the end of his cheroot. 

* Ob! good looks be hanged !” he answered, 
impatiently, 

“You did not always think so, Hugh. You 
were uncommonly: proud of yourself once upon 
a time; you were about the most conceited 
young beggar in the whole of the Household 
Cavalry t”’ 

‘*Gome, come, I..say,’’ remonstrated the 
other, “ jast draw it mild!” 

‘* Well, you were, aud.a great ladies’ man. 
By-the-way, what became of Conny ?”’ 

‘“ Mrs, Derwent—oh.! I. don’t know,’’ care- 
lessly knocking the ash off his cheroot, 

“ Nor care? ” demanded bis friend. 

*‘ Nor care!” he assented, placidly. 

“T thought, once upona time, she would 
have married you.” 

‘“* You did, you?”’ 

“ And, .by-the-way,; Hugb, why don’t you 
marry? Now’s your time; you'll never do it 
younger—you are the last-of your family.’ 

‘‘ Been looking in the Pe —eh?” 

A nod assures him that he has guessed 
correctly, 

“Seen anything else there?” 

* No, nothing except your age—twenty-nine; 
you look more,” 

“ Thank you. Well, you want to know why 


I’m not married, and I'll give you an excellent 


aweason,” 

“ Go on, fire-away then, I’m all ears!” 

‘‘ Merely because I’m married already !” 

“By George! piden’t say so?”’ said his 
friend, Captain Coppinger (5th Hussars), 
amazed, uncrossing:his legs staring Across 
at his companion, cigar.in hand. ‘And how 
long have you been a Benedict?” 

‘* Oh, about three years or so,’’ very coolly. 





‘¢ And where is. she—Lady Ravenhill?” 

“ Have not the foggiest idea,” lazily. 

“When did you see her last?” then he 
demanded. 

‘*At the church door the morning we were 
married,” 

“Come now!, you know that is all humbug. 
You don’t suppose I believe a word of this 
cock and-a-ball story, do you now?” laughing, 
and replacing his cheroot. 

“ Well, my dear fellow, you-can please yeour- 
self,”’ said the other. ” 

“But no one ever heard that you were 
martied or saw her, or anything,” stammered 
Captain Coppinger. 

“ There was no occasion to blazon the fact, 
we-have.no relations—she had no friends. IE 
any one had asked me then, or does ask me 
now, they are perfectly welcome to know that 
Iam married, I have no desire to conceal 
it, at the same time no desire to thrust my 
private affairs down,people’s throats.’’. 

‘Weil, I never was so surprised in my life, 
never,’’ said the other, after a prolonged 
silence. ‘ And who was she?” fully expecting 
to hear of some horrible mésalliance. 

“She was my cousin, Lady Eleanor Black- 
more. Her father died,and I succeeded him!” 
. “And got a thundering big fortune,’ added 
Captaia-C, 

“ Yes | on condition I married my cousin by 
a.certain date, I bad never sesn her since 
she was a child; her father was an eccentric 
man, to put if mildly, and kept her shut up 
like a prisoner, and she was stone blind,” 

‘ Blind!” echoed the other, in amazement. 

‘* Yes! and always wore a shade over her 
face, I should not know her if I met her this 
moment.” 

‘* Good. gracious, this beats everything I ever 
heard,” cried his friend, getting up, tossing 
away his cigar into the empty fireplace. 
“ Married to a woman you have never seen! 
And have you no idea where she is?”’ 

“No more than you have,” emphatically, 
‘‘and J am under a promise never to look her up 
and bother her in any way. We parted at the 
church door for life.’’ 

“So you can never marry anyone else?” 

‘“‘ Not unless I commit bigamy,” he answered, 
with a shrug. 

“Well! I don’t think I’d like to be in your 
shoes, although you have heaps of coin and 
friends and everything. You never can make 
love to a nice pretty girl, and marry her if she 
will have you.” 

“ Never,” assented the other, shortly. 

“Suppose you were to fall desperately in 
love witheomeone,eh! What would youdo?” 

‘“ Never fear,” said the other sarcastically. 
“I’ve got over the calf stage, and I'd rather 
have a tip-top, well-bred hunter, safe and 
quick on his legs, than the prettiest. girl in 
London, so you may make your mind easy 
about her, my boy. I’m. not over and above 
fond of the fair sex.” 

“ But they like. you,” said Captain Coppinger, 
impressively. 

“Can’t help that! don’t want ’em to, I 
would not care if the whole tribe were extinct ; 
we can get on very well without ’em!” 

“And where would the next generation 

? ” 


‘¢Oh! bother the next generation. Who 
wants ’em ?” said Lord Ravenhill, sulkily. 

‘*In fact, you are inclined to agree with the 
Irishman, who said ‘ posterity had never done 
anything for him, and he was not going to do 
anything for:posterity.’” 

“Yes! those are just my views to a 7,” 
assented his Lordship, with a laugh; “and 
now, if you are coming to see Irving and Ellen 
Terry woe had better be moving on.” 

Changed.as was Blackmore and Blackmore’s 
master, they were locally unaltered in com- 

avison with Blackmore’s mistress, Nellie 

il, as she was pleased to call herself. She 
had entirely recovered the uss of her sight, 
having placed herself in the hands of Critchett, 
the well-known oculist, who had prescribed 
éntirechange of air, and a trip to a German Spa, 
six weeks’ course of the waters, three months 


—— 
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in Switzerland ; and by the end of that time the 
cataracts were ripe for operating on, and in 
due course skilfully removed. For some time 
the patient was kept in a dark room with 
bandages on her eyes. Gradually—very 
gradually—these bandages were removed, the 
apartment was lightened, and she again at 
last saw Molly’s delighted face saw old 
Hester’s brown one, saw the stranger face of 
Mrs. Fortescue, and saw the world once more. 

“I feel as if I had come back to life—as if I 
had come up from the By Molly,” she ex- 
claimed, the day she finally dispensed with the 
green shade, and came out among Mrs. Fortes- 
cue’s astonished friends, who were perfectly 
amazed at the difference sight made in the 
appearance of Mrs, Hill. Yes, it had been de- 
cided that she was to be “‘ Mrs.” Hill. No par- 
ticulars were ever gleaned about Mr, Hill. It 
was not a popular topic with his wife, or with 
either Mrs. or Miss Fortescue ; consequently 
people invented a little mystery about him, 
and then allowed him to die out. She had 
married in her teens, was a widow before she 
was twenty, was well endowed, charmingly 
pretty, and immensely popular. This was what 
Lady Eleanor has grown into, after a lapse of 
three years. She could see as well as you or I 
—had the loveliest violet eyes in England—a 
perfect figure, well-cut aristocratic features, 
anda profusion of golden brown hair. She 
danced, dressed, and played tennis, and was as 
different from the tad, forlorn-looking blind 
girl in black as night from day. She sang 

ivinely her friends said, and was not a bit 
chary of her only accomplishment, but was al- 
ways a to oblige when she was asked, and 
that, needless to say, was rather often. Draw- 
ing she did not affect, nor delicate or intricate 
fancy work. Anyone who had ever been blind, 
she declared, would take good care of their 
sight, and she was very careful of hers. 

She read good large print, and was very fond 
of novels. Novels were noveltivs to her, for she 
had never had one in her hand till after her 
twenty-first birthday. She looked back on the 
four years of her blindness, her lite at Black- 
more, and htr marriage as a kind of bad 
dream or nightmare from which she had 
awakened, to realize that she was young, and 
happy, and beautiful,and single. No, scarcely 
that. 

Now and then she saw a name in the paper 
that brought the blood suddenly to her face. 
**Lord Ravenhill,” says the World, ‘‘ has, we 
understand, gone to Norway with a large party 
on board his fine steamer yacht, the Von- 
stantia,” or she would see his name among 
fashionable arrivals in Rome, Hombarg; or it 
would be announced that Viscount Ravenhill 
and Captain ‘Coppinger had gone to India to- 
gether for six months’ shooting. 

His name was among the names of all the 
grandest society entertainments during the 
season —balls, garden-parties, weddings. 

‘: He is enjoying life thoroughly,” she said to 
herself, over and over again. ‘‘ And why should 
he not? We are each going our own way, and 
pleasing ourselves.” 

Mrs. Fortescue lived in a very fashionable 
watering place on the South Coast ; it was 
aleo a large garrison town, and we will call it 
**Seabeach.” There was plenty of society, 
military ang otherwise, and no house ia the 
whole town\was more popular than No. 11, 
Marine Parade, the abode of Mrs. Fortescue, 
her pretty daughter, and still prettier ward, as 
Nellie was supposed to be. 

Mies Fortescue was engaged to be married 
to one of the officers in the garrison, and Mrs, 
Hill could have been engaged over and over 
again had she not-most effectually nipped all 
amatory overtures most promptly in the bad. 
To a certain extent she was charming. She 
talked, and laughed, and sang, and danced, 
and looked extremely bewitching and pretty; 
but once pass a rubicon she had laid down, 
once become personal, and you get your congé, 

and no mistake, men said, when they com- 
pared notes with one another. Was she stuck 
up? No. Was she a flirt? No. Was she 
really a widow? Of cource she was, for what 











living man in his senses would desert such a 
mee wife, unless he was in goal, or in a 

unatic asylum, and Mrs. Hill did not look in 
the least like a woman whose husband would 
be in one or the other. 

He was dead. People remember that for 
the first year she lived with the Fortescues, 
when her sight was recovering, she wore the 
deepest black—‘or him, of course. 

So Seabeach society hai quite settled that 
Mis. Hill was a widow—young, pretty, rich, 
and very hard to please, 

Once ortwicea more than ordinarily courage- 
ous old dowager had tackled her on the sub- 
ject of the late Mr. Hill, but had gained no. 
va by her enterpriziog curiosity. 

“TI would rather not speak of my husband ; it 
is a painful subject!” at once put an end to 
all sympathetic questions; and as she was a 
very quiet, ladylike young woman, good- 
natured in taking up AE ewe stitches, lending 
novels, and patterns, and papers, and never 
said ill-natured things of anybody, the heavy 
magisterial body of elderly who 
were among the élite of Seabeach, and took 
the measure of everybody's utation and 
titles, tore it into rag-, or passed it as wearable, 
gave Mrs. Hill, so to speak, “a free pass” as 
a harmless, pretty, agreeable 


woman, 
who neither painted her nor ran 
after the men—two of the gravest, social 
crimes on the calendar. dy Fortescue, 


Molly's only brother, was at home on leave 
from India, and was very useful as an escort 
and companion to the two young ladies, He 
admired his mother’s ward no less than most 
men, and was inclined to push his questions 
very far—about her relations, her husband, 
her former home; but his mother silenced 
him once for all. 

“Teddy, my dear,” she said, “she was 
Mary’s schoolfellow for five years. She is her 
greatest friend and my —— daughter— 
will that content you? She contributes five- 
handred a year to the house-kee , end 
keeps her own saddle-horse, groom and pony- 
carriage —so she is no barden, but the very re- 
verse.” 

**And why does she not live with her hus- 
band. or is he dead ?” eaid Teddy, unappeased. 

“Her married life is a sore subject—she 
never speaks of it, nor do we.” 

“Bat is her husband alive or not, tell me 
that? "” 

“No, why should I tell you,” said his 
mother, with alaugh. ‘*‘ Why are you so in- 
quisitive ?” 

‘Because I want to know particularly. 
Supposing I was to fali head over ears in love 
with her, what then ?”’ he demanded, defiantly. 

“You must never do that, my dear boy, 
never!” said his mother, appalled by the 
suggestion. 

“Then he is alive,” said her son, tri- 
umphantly. 

“T never said so,” she answered, with a 
mysterious shake of her head. 

‘*Oh, did you not? A nod is as good asa 
wink to a blind horse.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

**T ssz Ravenhill’s yacht is at Cowes,” said 
Captain Fortescue one morning at the break- 
fast-table, laying down a paper, and once more 
attacking the ham in front of him with great 
vigour. 

‘‘ What is that to you? You don’t know him, 
do you?” said his sister, helping herself to fresh 
strawberry jam with perfect composure, 

** Don’t know him !—the mustard, please—I 
should just rather imagine that I did!” con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Why we were up in the Terai 
shooting with the same party for two months. 
There's no better way of getting to know a 
fellow than that.” 

“And how did you like him?” continued 
his sister, inquisitively, 

“Very much—a rattling good fellow—and 
very popular with the whole camp. He and 
his chum, Captain Coppinger, came out for six 





could get a good . Ravenhill was a very 
keen guinea, wet ths other was a coffee- 
houseing beggar.” 

“Pray what is that?” asked his sister, with 
raised eyebrows. 

* Oh, a sort of chap that hates to walk far, or 
dirty his hands, or carry a heavy rifle—would 
like to dress for*dinner every night in the 
jangle if he could, and go to the opera after 
wards!” 

“ And the other?” said Mrs. Hill, now speak- 
ing for the first time; ‘‘ your friend, Lord 
Ravenhill?” 

‘*Oh, he went in for everything, hand over 
hand—worked like half-a-dozen He was 
a splendid shot, and as keen as could be, and 
had little leisure or inclination to be fastidious. 
He was worth ten of his pal, and did not care 
a brass button for danger or hardshi He 
asked me to look him up at his D 
club, and I will, and have @ jaw over our joint 
ex . We were nearly nailed by a 
tiger once.” 

‘* How was that?” said his sister. ‘I won- 

er what — there —_ be 
tiger shootin mother? ’’— 

Sarning to her perent, with downdrawa Ii 

‘“‘ Atany rate, there’s lots of excitement t 


it ; and that’s the main everybody is 
running after now,” Sworn her brother, 


coolly, ; 
* Ana in this particular instance, was there 


an ample supply?” 
“Ample! [should think so! Ravenhilland 
I were up in the same tree, whilst the 


waiting 
coolies beat-out a tiger with tom-toms and 
fireworks. We had been sitting up there for a 
couple of hours, end were pretty stiff ; 
for you mast not move, nor nor sneeze, 
nor smoke, and hardly breathe, in case the tiger 
wereghiae so ramet it, and ee abt ee 
were pretty > outs 
red died away in another direction, and the 
tom-toms too, and we thought our side of the 
jungle had been drawn blank, and we might 
as well go down—and down we went, Raven. 
hill first and I close behind him. 


of lea 

and there, within about three yards 
hill, stood an enormous — ‘ 
have touched him with the butt end of his 
rifle. Ill mever forget 
nor the glare in his yellow eyes, whilst he wes 
making up his mind which 
first. Ravenhill, in one second, fired both 
barrels right into his head; an instant’s delay 
would have been fatal. The brute was as 
much taken aback by our sudden appearance 
as we were by his, and Ravenhill recovered his 

resence of mind first, and that just saved us. 
Bat it was an uncommonly near thing—t.o 
near to be pleasant.” 

“Well, at any rate, it was sufficiently ex- 
citing,” said his sister. ‘ Your friend must 


have pretty nerves.” 
‘*Nerve! should think so—nerves of 
iron!” 


“And what is he like?” said Mrs. Hill, 
playing with her teaspoon negligently. 

‘*Do you mean in appearance, or disposition, 
or what?” 

‘Oh! both, of course! ’’ exclaimed his sister. 
“ an us = about this Py wae — : ours. 
e good looking, or ugly, big or little?” 

“ Rather tall, rather good looking, dark ; and 
as to disposition—he is a cheery fellow, liberal 
with his money, not given to gambling, not 
curged with what is commonly called a temper ; 
can be @ bit disagreeable and sarcastic if he is 
riled, and takes his own way through thick 
and thin.” 

“ Married ?’’ asked his sister, with her head 
on one side, 

“Oh! married, no; does not go in for 
ladies much. Perhaps you think he would 
suit you better than Richards, if you had only 
known him befo ? You seem very in- 
terested in him, Molly—suspicionsly interested. 
How is that ?” rn 

“ Mere idle cariosity. 





months of the cold weather to see if they 


* Only mere idle curiosity? Come, I believe 
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Lew os had some object in pumping me—out 
wi , 
“ Well, since you must know, I heard him 
—- by a friend of mine who knows 
“A friend! What friend?” 


“{ “A lady friend.” 


‘* Your mysterious lady friend will take my 
advice, She won't lose her time talking or 
thinking of Ravenhill, for I've heard him say 
he wished every woman at the bottom of the 
Dead Sea!” 


“ Polite, certainly ! If he was there himself 
I daresay society could: spare him ’—rising 
suddenly, and pushing Kher chair— this 
wild beast {shooting does not mend men’s 
manners, does it, Nellie?’ 

“No,” assented Nellie, ‘‘ more especially if 
they have none to mend, Come, it is a lovely 
morning, the tide is fall’in ; letus go down on 
the Parade, and look at the bathing.” Exit the 
two ladies arm-in-arm. 

* * 7 * 

Although it is a day in mid August, and fine 
and shiny, there is a high wind getting up—as 
it does sometimes quite suddenly in this part 
of the world. The bathing machines are not 
down—the boats are drawn up—and high 
white horses are beginning to show their crests, 
although but half-au-hour ago it was a very 
tolerable morning. Down at the very end of 
the Parade, where a small jetty runs inte the 
water, aud where at low-water a number of 
sharp black rocks show their heads, and under- 
neath the high-towering white cliffs, there is 
assembled a and excited crowd of sailors, 
soldiers, fishwomen, fashionable loungers, 
visitors,and residents. By their gesticulations 
and gestures it is easy to perceive that they 
are looking at something in the sea—about 
sixty yardsaway. Two men drowning! 

‘* What is the matter?’ said a pursy, red- 
faced old gentleman, pushing and elbowing his 
way well to the front, with a telescope under 

is arm, 

“Two poor soldiers,” returned a young 
lady, with pallid cheeks, and widely dilated 
eyes, “ There they are, out there—two of the 
Fusiliers—they were bathing, they swam out, 
and they can’t get in again!” 

‘*Bathing such a day! Madness—idiotic 
madness!” he cried, putting his eye suddenly 
to the glass. 

“ If was not nearly so bad when they went 
out, and now the wind is rising every miuute, 
and every minute is of consequence. Oh! will 
no one put out a boat!” clasping her hands. 
“Are we to stand here and see them drown 
before our eyes? Oh, sir!’ to the old gentle- 

man, ‘* you look like a sailor; could you not 
prevail on some of these men?”’; pointing to 
twenty or thirty boatmen, who were standin 
in a solid mass, but not moving one individu 
finger; ‘Could you not beg and implore them 
to put out a boat?” 

* Pat out a boat, indeed!” shouted a tall, 
able-] fishwoman, with her arms a- 
kimbo. * i 
bat be smashed in the shingle ere she was 
daunched?. Onur sailors’ lives are every bit as 
much to us as those good-for-nothing red- 
coats ! ” om 

“Your sailors are cowards!” said the girl, 
fiercely, « “If I were a man—if I had strong 
arms—I would go out myself—that I would. 

Standing here doing nothing is murder—that 
it is!” with flaming cheeks. “ 

“Talking is *” said the fishwoman, 
shrugging her shoutiiets with indescribable in- 

ce, 

‘* Where’s the lifeboat ?’’ demanded the old 
salt with the glass. : 

‘The men are away at a faneral—the boat- 
—_ is locked,” replied half-a-dozen voices 

m: b 
At this: moment a soldier who had been in 
the water, but not been carried ont so far, 
and with almost exertions had got 
‘to shore, now the group in his shirt and 


manded. ‘ Will you see them go down before 
your eyes? I'll go on my bare knees to any- 
one that will lend a boat and pull an oar with 
me ;” and looking eagerly round, but there was 
no reply in the weather-beaten stolid coun- 
tenances that surrounded him. 

‘* No boat could live,” said one man at last. 
‘*If they kept well out to sea they might be 
picked up by a steamer or a yacht.” 

“ Kept ont to sea? They have been in the 
water the best part of an hour! They can’t 
hold out any longer. Oh, will nobody save 
them!” said tne soldier, in despair, looking 
helplessly round, and at last bursting into 
loud sobs and tears. 

“No; no one will save them! There is not 
a man here!” said the tall girl, furiously, 
glancing round with rage and scorn in her 
eyes, and then she, like the soldier, broke 
down, too, and burst into a passion of weep- 


ing. 

“T’ll go out,” said a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, who had just joined the group in 
time to hear this last speech, now elbowing 
his way to the front ‘ Any volunteers?” he 
cried, raising his voice. 

No answer beyond the whistling, soughing 
wind and lashing grey-green waves. 

“Fifty pounds—fifty pounds for a seaman 
and a strong boat!” 

This time there was & murmur, ® move in 
the crowd, and a long-armed, powerful looking 
man in a blue knitted jersey came slowly out 
from the group of sailors, and said,— 

* J’m your man, sir, for fifty soverings,” 

‘It’s the price of your life, Jim Price,” said 
the big fishwife, garrulously. ‘ You'll be 
food for the fishes,’’ consolingly. 

“Well, taint a bad price; many a man has 
risked it for less, and the young gentleman is 
ventaring his for nothing.” 

The fishwife was here understood to say that 
the young gentleman was a fool, but at any 
rate he was nota man to let the grass grow 
under his feet. 

“Here, then, hold your jaw,” he cried, 
taking off his coat and throwing it into the 
girl’s astonished hands, ‘“ Come, some of you 
fair-weather sailors, and lend us a hand to 
shove her off—you’re not afraid of that, are 
you?” 

‘* Hugh, Hugh!” said an angry, queralous 
voice, ‘are yon mad? What the mischief are 
you abont? You are not going out in that 
sea!” and a thin sandy little man joined him. 

‘ST am, and that’s all about it,” returned 
Hugh, roughly. ‘Come, paws off, Pompey, 
and let me go!” 

In another second he was up to his waist in 
water, shoving with might and main, and in 
two minutes he and his adventurous companion 
were afloat. Afloat! but it was awfal to see 
them, now on the top of a wave, in imminent 
danger of being dashed back on the shore; 
now lost in a hollow, every eye strained to see 
them, every breath held. 

** There they are again! ”’ cried half-a-dozen 
much-relieved voices. 

But it was a hard struggle, a life and death 
struggle, in the very teeth of the wind. Well 
for it for those two men that their arms were 
as stout as their hearts. They bent to their 
oars, and strained every muscle, and conquered, 
after a hard-fought battle, one wave after 
another. 

‘*They are over the worst now,” said the 
old sea captain, with a sigh of intense satis- 
faction. ‘It was the getting off that was so 
bad ; the waves are nothing like so big further 
out. That’s a fine young fellow, whoever he 
is,” he added. “Some stranger, I su z* 
turning to the girl who was holding coat, 
and watching the boat with straining eyes and 


fixed in unflinching steadiness on the boat, 
-which seemed to be straining every nerve to 
reach the men. It was getting nearer, nearer, 
nearer; it was alongside of one, and the fact 





was notified by a hoarse oper se cheer from 
the crowd, who, although by ro meansinclinei 








for deeds of daring, do themselves appreciate 
those deeds in others, 

“ Here they are ! they have got the other, and 
they are coming back,” was announced from 
one tothe other. All along the beach, which was 
now one seething mass of human beings, were 
thousands of eyes turned on the sea, The 
stranger’s friend standing on a bench, his face 
and features typical of horror and despair, 
looked more like the traditional hen whose 
duckling has taken to the water than a sane 
British citizen. And now they are coming in, 
they have to face the surf once more. A hus 
of suspense denotes that everyone is aware 
that this is the critical moment—the moment 
of life ordeath! Which will it be? It will be 
life. After various ineffectual strugyles—after 
being on the brink of capsizing more than 
once—after bringing everyone's heart into their 
mouths about half-a-dozen times—they grate 
on the beach, and are landed far up the shingle, 
on the crest of & monstrous wave. Everyone 
breathes freely now, and everyone’s tongue 18 
loosed, and everyone is talking at once, 
the hero of the occasion leaving the sailor 
to accept the plaudits of the multitude, and 
having said, “Come down to the Constantia 
steam-yacht in harbour, and I'll pay you your 
fifty pounds.” : , 

“*Pon my word, sir,” said the sailor, ‘I'd 
as soon shake hands with you, if I might 
make so bold.’ 

“ Allright, you can do that as well,” returned 
the other, with a cheery laugh; but seeing 
that there was about to be a rush of many, all 
making the same demand, he hastily walk 
up to where the girl was standing with his coat, 
and taking it from her with a word of thanks, 
hastily put it on, and beckoning his 6, 
agonized-looking friend, thrust him into a ty— 
which happened to be close by—and drove off, 
almost before anyone could realize that he was 

one | 

The crowd were hurt and indignant that 
their “lion”? had gone away from them. 
They would have liked him to talk to them a 
little, to roar for them a bit, and to tell them 
all about himself; but he was already far 
away down the parade, and almost out of 
sight, and no one knew anything about him. 
He was a stranger—that was all that they 
could say; a good-looking, ‘broad-shouldered 
stranger, in a dark blue serge yachting suit. 

** Rather took the wind out of these fellows’ 
sails, eh, miss?” said the old salt, with the 
spy-glass; “ showed them a fine example, eh? 
They look a bit ashamed of themselves, I think, 
now ’—pointing to where a group with very 
serious faces were listening to the radiant 
sailor who had done a @ of bravery and 
earned a fifty-pound note. 

“It wasn’t so bad as it looked, mayhap?” 
suggested one of them, in a bold, deep 
voice, 

“Oh, wasn't it? Just you go out, and try, 
that’s all! Only that other chap and me was 
so strong, and made head against the waves 
by sheer brute force, we'd a been capsized or 
swamped half-a-dozen times over. He's a 
fine chap; that is what I call a man,” looki 
round contemptuously, forgetting that it h 
required a bribe of fifty pounds to rouse his 
manhood. “Ill drink his health to-night, and 
no mistake,” he averred, sauntering slowly up 
the beach, with hands in pecket, and an un- 
mistakable swagger, followed at « little dis- 
tance by the now scattering crowd. 

“ Well, what did you think of that, Nellie?” 
said Molly, coming up to her, and taking her 
arm, and speaking with breathless eagerness. 
** Why did you not stay by me?” 

“Oh, I was mechs § and hustled by the 
crowd, and I lost my temper when I heard 
that poor soldier appealing to the wretches in 
vain, and made a fool of myself, 
stamping and abusing them, and finishing off 
by bursting into tears, and that young man 
heard me calling them names, but I was in 
such a state of mind I did not care what I 
said or did. I was just mad with fear and 

and he heard me, and took off his coat, 
oa went down at once, calling for volunteers 
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bribed. the man.who went with himewith | ic 5 qameupReTITRRe: | trom its. other-occupamts, her thick apotted 
ie ands. Then, when he came ik, he ‘ TWO PICTURES. ‘| net veil almost hiding her face. Ret 
mould noi liaten to a word of thanks, but just. — ‘Ten:minutes longer Blo »waited. She 
hurtied on his coat, rushed into'a fly,.and Onn hangs over the mantel shelf, ‘RaW the porter, with whom _servant:-had 
tore off.” In theefirelight’s flickering gleam, || conversed, vanish, laden with the luggageof 
“T wonder who he js ?” said Molly, eagerly. A vision of roses; and. pearls, andilace, a middle-aged pair, who:were evidently: just 
a wonder if we could find ont in the visitors’ inas the fairy dream, pew re eli ee am ee ved 
ists 2” Langbing:down o'er her painted fa 7 _ who. stood b 
“Whoever he is, his is. hero,” said Nellie, it Gaesindeeideen the. door of:the»waiting-room, and directed 
with, sparkling eyes ; ‘‘like one reads.of inald | . Wherethe other.sits in her elbow. chair, vim: toifind her a cab. 


times, and I woald think it an honovr to-/know 
him, and I only hope we may mest somewhere 
or, other again.” 

“You are not generally so enthusiastic 
about the sterner sex,” said, her, friend, with 
a laugh, as.they fought their way home. against 
the wind. 

“No, I am not,” she, angwered, quickly; 

t this is the exception that proves, the 


(To.be. continued, ) 
| een 


A wHate has been caught inthe Menai 
Straits. The creature was stranded in trying 
to escape from some fishermen. 

Waosyes is familiar with the game of chess 
knows that its.skill consists. mainly in being 
able to foresee the probable effect of each move 
upon the course.of the opponent. Thre most 

al. player is. the one who.can mentally 
see the fatthest ahead, and can.calculate, most 
accurately what issues will arise fram the 
Various complications of the game. Much of 
the.same faculty is needed in the serious game 
of life. Children and immature persons are 
often, unable to foresee more than a single.atep 
in the effects of theiractions. They indulgean 
appetite or give way to an. impulse without 
thinking of any other result than the momen- 
tary satisfaction it affords. They speak the 
words that come uppermost, without, consider- 
ing their probable effect upon those who listen. 
what hapgens tointerest them with- 
ont,regarding ibs influence, and: amuse them- 
selves, without reference to the quences 
As they develop in intelligence, however, they 
came, to see a little farther ahead, and.order 
their Sandines seoordingly. A few. exceptional) 
wise men, like the skilful chesa-player, can. 
caloulate. with a good degree of correctness upon, 
the result of their doings, even through pote 
cirgumstances and interwoven events, .and 
their moves always mean something deeper 
than is apparent to the superficial r-on. 

Domsstic Lurg.— Housekeeping ‘hasits trials, 
no doubt; but systematic oon and.a deter- 
mination not,to fret.over little: things, will go 
far towards lightening them. Hyery- woman 
should make it the aim and purpose.of her life 
to attain perfection im her Sooex A day.for 
mending, & day for waahing, anather for iron- 
ing, for sewing, and,ao: on, and» at, once: the 
work becomes simplified and less of a hard. 
ship. ‘ Ob, dear me, to,morrow:iaseashing day ! |, 
How I hate it! ” . This. is a common saying, 
and there is nothing .very wrong: aboutié, for 
no one. will assert. that. washing.is‘an agreeable 








‘it, and.aerives; in. the: best of humour j.sweet faceof theiz young «mistress. 


d¢cold.. Dan’t-ery and scold, 
best, of it, : He, will enjoy his 
t Wordsaremot.servedjwith it. |: 
womenwho are constantly finding 


10D every: 
but make the 
AT i 

‘eall 
SS is something taseold 
bout. . ut exery.auch little .morry, .every || 
harsh. werd,..eyergadisagreeable look, makes 


life harfeg,.and;bat deepans.thadines oftrouble |: 


about theeyes.andmouth. There:are plenty 


of real troubles.to be:metavith, without allew- 
ing henemnoul cares to, become. source of: tor- 
ment. f 





suspected 
the.real state of the. case. -Fhey believed 


epecial care. of & 


Recking to.and fro, 
Qae has,a, cheek like the,opening rose, 


A few. moments more, and, for-the.eecond 
time that day, she was driving in thedirection 
of Carolineratrest 


And. a brow..so.pure an ‘Rhe same sears inteniiintichen sebe had 
The star that pe to blesa the, moxn -seen before. Her fabe xelaxed as: she recog- 
Seems to tramble softly there. a the visitor. f 
Her golden ringlets catch, the gleam ‘“‘ Law now, I didn’tcknew you:was coming 
Of the firelight's rnddy. glow, back! Well, -it’s a,.goed jéb. She's «mortal 
That softly touches the other's cap | bad—and it ain’é:to haw Lcan’t nurse 
And her locks of drifted snow. all my lodgers, with: yof my own.” 
Bee, fi ’ Very gently. eke, whom the «world catied 
One woass okiriie of cximegn sill, || Lady Elsdale, explained. that .she had come 
&, train of gay brocade, . *Had the landlady a room to 
With pointed bodice.and standing ruff, = apainbaaii ald hings ? 
With rare old lace o’erlaid. , iL junaped: at; the She 
-_ yo omens slippers sequn. to, ip |b bad “* ® nice dromt room: on the same 7 as 
n tune, to a measnre gay ; | |: - Mise. Dase’s—nothing.conld have been handier. 
The other folds her ket ict close || Would theJady:see-it ?” ™ ; 
O'er her gown of sober grey. | ‘Blorenee agreed. . twas. clean 
2 ¥ it. 
One has roses upon her cheek, and tidy; but, ob ! how: and forlora i 
And roses her breast, looked, after: the builliant home abe had - 
And roses crushed:on the paintedsward _—‘| Still, our: heroine, reoked; ne —e~ = 
Her dainty feet-have pressed. || bad made.upher mind--she- ann 
There are milk-white pearlsonhersnowy — | lot 3 snot tun 
arms, ; o = : t 
And her throat so. smooth and-fair ; Taking ‘pusse.che-paid a week's ren 
The other wears but a thin gold ring, -in advance). azranged <a natiinae. 
And a brooch—of faded hair, sapply oon — nanan aide. 
One has.a sraile on her lips, , Fa wehiton perhaps. Thus she-had 
So roguish, arch and ht, instant..need calmness - 00! > 
It kindles, the aweet, y irlish face ‘thus -she svas,.in.a manner, forced to put 
Into gladsome, ter lg away her. own sorrom in ministezing to 
Only, the rainbow tonch of hope, mother, 
On the cheek and brow appears ; Mrs. Warburton—to give her her trmemame 
The, other—old Time has grayen deep —was.in ©. ragieg ‘aod in. listening to 
With cares,.and grief, and tears. ieensdelisians: Sans Jearned whatever 
The. shadows rise.and the shadows fall, ’ ‘an.only daughter. Fadher 
The fireaide’s Aickering glow, and brother had har terribly, and until 
Lights —_ Ney’ * on > on above, she met Colonel had 
The face by the hearth below; wish-ungratified. 
Anh aap: ae ofenuf, "Th 
murmurs with a sigh: 


“ Yes, that was took in my. wedding -Brers Ps . 


Lord | what 1 was, 
rd! what.a young foo 0.2; 





HER GRBAT. MISTAKE. 
: anil 5 
CHAPTER, XILL.(continued.) r 
Vurx pale andifragile ) looked ‘the young 
Gountess-when she came. downstairs in her 
travelling dress. Thé servantamever 


implicity that their mistress was going-to.join 


It owas -alaiest::ten when they reaghed 


her-tosthe | 
and then Jeft-her 








sitting-in the waiting-room,:a little: apart 





totelly-apsuited. The 


tie «. 3 
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had done’this, ‘he turned on the colonel; and 

‘him bitterly for doubting one of 
the best and purest women Heaven ever 
made ! 

For weeks the: anxious husband songht his 
wife. Then‘ they told him of how a poor 
suicide, with a face like hers,-had been dis- 
covered in the cold waters of Father Thames, 
and he believed death had removed her for 
ever from hisarms. In that belief he placed 
Florence with Miss Frest;and sailed for India, 
to- see what change éf scene and place would 
do to soothe the-agony'et his heart, 

The change/did nothing. He mourned his 
wife to his dying day. And she, poor creature, 
lived on in London, cherishing, in spite of all, 
some faint, wild hope’ that when he returned 
to B fome*strange chance might yet 
unite them—that hope-never wholly left her 
until she read his'death in the paper. 

The fair, young Countess of Elsdale, listen- 
ing to the fragments of thie sad story, thought, 
witha shudder; that there was a strange 
resemblance between her mother’s history and 
her own ; only that‘im-her case there was no 
jealousy—no rival to her husband—no man, 
besideAlen, ‘had-ever sought her love—there 
was no one’ in ‘all the world of whem he 
could be jealous. 

No, her misery came from her husbard’s. 
pride—the cruel, unjast pride which punished 
her for the breath of scandal at whith, years 
ago} had rested on-her mother’s name. 

All the-hours of that spring night 
she watched beside the bed—hoping against 
hope'that- Heaven would be mercifol to her, 
and spare the life’ ‘which was all that stood 
between her and ‘loneliness. 

Towards morning there was a change—the 
fierce ragivg of dilirium gave way to the feeble 

ings of pain; and at last, when the 
sweet, spring i@ was pouring into the 
little ~room 0 narrow casement, 
those eyes, so like her own, turned on her 
with a smile, , 

‘* Darling, is it you?” 

‘*Yes,” and. Florence bent over the slender, 
worn form, with-a vast tenderness inher face. 
“‘T have come back to:you, I am never gaing 
to leave you again!” 

A smile lighted: up the:pale face, 

‘“But:your husband 2?” 

“ Heis away.” =. 

** Does he know you are here? ” 

‘* Yes,” said Florence, slowly ; ‘‘ at least, he 
guesses, Mother, dear; don't-talk of him! I 
have come:back to: you to beyour own child. 
We are: to be all the werld to each other—just 
asthough I hadrnever left you!’ 

Bhemother: shook her head. ins 

“No,*dear--ne! You have your home 
duties, I must nottie:my' bewatiful child to 
confinement im asiek room, Only, darling, if 
you knew how sweet it was to see your fa¢e— 
to have your arms:round me at last | ” 

“You love me, mother!” 

‘tLove:you! Ah, how much !” 

‘* Mother,” ‘said' Florence, ‘slowly, “I wish 
you had:taken me-with you when you left my 


father,” 
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T‘have in the world now ; but I can bear any- 
thing but suspenss!” 

Dr. Gibbs looked at her strangely. 

‘What is she to you—friend, relation— 
what?” 

‘¢ She is my mother.” 

‘Your mother!” 

He locked at her dress, with its simple ele- 
gance, at the rich geld.chain round her neck, 
anid contrasted her appearance with Miss 
Daw’s. 

He could hardly believe in the relationship, 
but yet there was a strange, vivid resemblance 
in the two faces, 

“ Your mother!” he repeated. . 

The girl looked into his face, and knew that 
he was to be trusted. 

“T am her child,” she said, gently ; “ but 
until last winter I never knew that my 
mother was alive. I had been taught to think 
her‘dead,” 

“*T see 1” 

“ And now—tell me——” 

“You love her!” 

“*I love herdearly! I think more dearly 
than some girls who have had their mothers 
always!” 

“ Then if you loveher you will not sorrow 
that her _ is so nearly over, that she will 
not stiffer My 

‘Dying | ’'said Florence, ina hushed, awed 
whisper. “‘Oh!*not that! ” 

* Even’ so,”’ said ‘Dr. Gibbs. “ And why 
should’ you seek to hold her back? In all this 
world what has she to keep her here? 
What hes she to make life precious?” 

‘“She has my love!” 

“ Poor child!” as he noticed the agony in 
her voice. “Bat you have other ties! You 
belong to a world she cannot enter! Whena 
girl wears a wedding ring her mother ceases to 
ee a to her, and it is right it should 

eso!” 

Florence breathed one question, 

“ Tell me, willit be long ?” 

“Tt may be days, it may be that a few 
hours may decide it! I will call in again this 
evening.” 

Florence went back. to the sick-room. 

‘I know it, dear!” whispered her mother, 
when she saw the tears upon her dazling’s 
face. ‘ Dearest, your task is almost over. It 
has been sweet to have you, a happiness I 
never dared to hope for, that I should die in 
my child’s-arms; but there is nothing to cry 
for, nothing to be sorry for. Life has been 
one long pain to me these sixteen years!” 

“Ob, mother!” sobbed the girl, as she 
kissed the wasted hand. ‘‘ Don’t leave me, 
take me'with you, mother! This world is so 
cold and cruel! I can’t bear to stay in it 
when you are gone! ”’ 

‘‘But your husband, dear. His love will 
comfort you |” 

She was not selfish enough to disturb her 
mother’s dying hours by the story of her 
cr’ Ss th a rare sacrifice she denied her- 
self the sympathy that would. have been so 
sweet, 

“T love him dearly,” she-said, slowly ; ‘‘ but, 
mother, I cannot bear to. give you up!” 

** But I am going to your father, dear; and 
the shadows that divided us will all be cleared 
away. His face will beam»with .its old love 
when he sees me.’ 

It seemed to Florence she would gladly— 
ah! gladly—have changed places with her 
mother. ' ; 

“You'll not forget me!” said the dying 
women, idly.. “I can understand, your 
husband has not-cared to see-me, You Know 
I wanted you not to tell him ; but if’ he loves 

ou dearly he will.not be ap at. ye 
ding a few tears for your. mother. It_is 


ad 
‘ood of him to 7 to menow! ‘Tell 
fim I thanked hita with my last breath 1. Aud, 


‘| Florence——” 


Her’ daugliter bent over her ; but oh! how 
the words which.followed grieved .and hurt 
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* Dear, when little children ‘come to yon, if. 











plaialy,“ané Pledacd. “* she is all 
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he will let 
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after me? Not. the first, Lord Elsdale wili 
want. her to bear her mother’s name; but 
later on, when you are wondering what to call 
@ little daughter, will you think of the 
mother who loved you so?” 

It came to.Florence, with.a strange, new 
pain; vo child of hers would ever lie in her 
husband’s arms ; no boy would ever look into 
her face with Alan’s eyes. She would never 
sing lullabys to a little daughter, Alan’s 
tenants would never make merry at the advent 
of a little heir. 

A burning blash was on her cheeks, but her 
voice never faltered. 

“TI will not forget,’ she said, slowly. 

The day wore on, though each of its hours 
seemed to poor Florence of. double length, 

Great: Heaven! was it only yesterday that 
she had that long talk with her husband? Only 
yesterday that she had driven to Carotine- 
street with Cecil Fane? Why, it seemed 
months. ago ! 

How was she to live the long years that 
stretched out-befire her without Alan if in 
twenty-four hours her heart was aching for 
the sound of his voice, her very soul sick with 
longing for one sight of his loved face? 

Evening came ai last, It was the hour at 
which Florence usually dressed for dinner. 
At this time to-night, bad things gone in thsir 
ordinary course, her maid would have been 
attiring her for a state dinner-party, given 
by a royal duchess. 

Her place would be vacant now. Would 
the world, who had courted. and flattered her, 
feel ber loss? Tho young wife recked little 
whether it did or not. She would rather have 
solved the question of where her husband was 
at that moment, and whether he regretted a 
little his cruel letter. 

The sun was sinking in the west. Far 
away in the open country his last rays were 
dyeing the sky with a golden radiance, 

Here in Caroline-street nothing could be s*en 
of their splendour. It was that mystic time, 
half dark, half gloaming, which is the s»ddest 
of the day to those who have sorrowful 
thoughts. 

It had been a cold day for May, and a smell 
fire burnt in the grate. Its flickering flames 
fell upon Florence’s fair, young face as she 
knelt by her mother’s bedside, her hands 
clasping the invalid’s thin, wastedone. 

A great hush wasin the room. Dr, Gibbs, 
opening the door abruptly, paused on the 
threshold. He thought he had never seen & 
sadder, sweeter sight. 

The two.faces were alike, and yet so differert, 
and it seemed to him already that they hea 
changed characters. He had known Miss 
Daw: by sight all the years she had lived in 
Caroline-street. He had never thought her 
specially pretty. Troubled and careworn 
were the words he would have applied to ber. 

He saw her now, with a strange peace 
stamped om her brow, a peace which seemed 
to have smoothed the lines from her face. 
Her soft hair fell in loose waves, her wistfu), 
brown eyes were closed, their long lashes fall- 
ing over her colourless skin, while a smile of 
unearthly sweetness rested.on her lips, almost 
telling that bright visions danced before her 
eyes. 

But that. was. notall, The other face—the 
face which should have been fairer, more free 


from care—was full of a deep, grave pain, The 
girl’s eyes were not closed her mother’s ; 
ti seemed full of an sad . 
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tarted up. 
‘Is she better? + She bas.been ‘sleeping for 
hours ; surely she must;be better?” 





a, "will you callone of them Doris, | 


“ Yes!’ and no voice could have been more 
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pitifal, more full of kindness, “She is better, 
she is quite well now; she will never suffer 
pain or sorrow, weariness or disappointment 
again,”’ 

Florence looked at him as though she could 
not unierstand his meaning. Then, as it 
came home home to hér, she gave one bitter 
ory end fell at his feet, to all seeming as still 
aud lifeless as her dead mother. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Nornine could exceed the indignation of Lord 
Elsdale when he saw his wife driving through 
the London streets in @ handsom cab at Cecil 
Fave's side; her soft eyes fixed on his face as 
though her very life depended on his pleasure. 

Alun Dane was an intensely jealous mau; 
he was also obstinate and prejadiced to no 
small degree. From the moment the idea 
occurred to him that his cousin was his rival 
he shunned Cecil's society as much as appear- 
ances would admit. He was some years older 
than the )oung offiver; they had never been 
close jintixiites since befora Cecil’s \departure 
for India Alan had been a great deal abroad 
in the service of diplomacy. Ali these causes 
cousidered, it is not surprising that the Earl 
of Eledale had not the slightest suspicion of 
his cousin's affection for Pussy Fox. If he had 
only known the man he believed his wife’s 
lover was passionately attached to another, 
mach misery might have been spared to him 
aud to his fair young wife. 

Returning homewards after that sight of 
Florence in such olose companionship with 
Cecil, he met Lady Dane. The Viscountess, 
who had never forgiven what she was pleased 
to call his treachery to herself, was not slow 
to catch at an opportunity for wounding him. 

‘*Really Alan,” she said, with an affectation 
of cousiuly affectionats iaterest, ‘you should 
not let your wifego roaming about unattended. 
If you married a pretty school-girl, you ought 
at least to instruct her in the etiquette of 
fashionable society.” 

“My wife can hold her own with most 
fashionable - beauties,” said Alan, bitterly, 
— of what he termed her flirtation with 

ecil. 

“* Ab! she is beginniag to know the value of 
her pretty face and soft babyish ways. Well, 
it’s only natural.” 

‘I will not hear anything against her,” cried 
Alan, hotly, ‘she is above suspicion.” 

: “ Wh cever suspected her?" cried Sybil, lift- 
ing Ler eyebrows, “everyone says she is irre- 
proachable. I should call her a little icicle 
myself; pechap she reserves all her warmth 
for the domestic fireside. By the way, where 
is your cousia, Cecil Fane? ” 

Alan started. Was it by design she had 
dutrodaced this name in such closs connection 
with his wife's? 

**T don’t know; in town, I suppose.” 

*‘Ia town, of course. I put my question 
wrongly. I mean what is he about?” 

“IT have no idea,” 

“He is quite provoking,” returned Lady 
Dane, archly; “ half-a dozen fair damsels have 
showa him their willingness to bestow them- 
selves and their fortunes upon him, and he 
smiles and rides away.” 

‘‘ Everyone is not obliged to marry,” 

“ They say Captain Fane has some romantic 
‘attachment, a Rivinity hidden away in the 
country somewhere, whom nobody sees. No- 
thing else could make him impervious to all 
the beauties who smile on him, I suppose the 
romantic attachment prospers, for he seems 
in excellent spirits, not in the least like a 
disconsolate lover,” 

They parted, but the poison she had instilled 
began to do its work in Alan’s mind. He had 
distrusted Florence for some time ; the sight 
of her driving with Cecil worked his jealousy 
to fever heat. Lady Dane’s words fanned the 
flame ; instead of going home he walked to his 
solicitors in the Temple, and demanded a 
private interview with Mr. Lyster. 

The kind old lawyer aghast when he 
heard what was required of him. 


‘have everythin 





“A deed of separation!” he exclaimed. 
‘““My dear Lord Elsdale, are you in your 
senses ?”’ 

“ Unfortunately, yes.” P 

“Do you know that your wife is not twenty, 
that she is one of the loveliest women in 
London, that she has neither father nor mother 
to defend her?” 

“ T know all that.” 


‘*And you propose to leave her—to let scan- | 


dal s hundred tongues be busy with her name?” 

‘‘T cannot help it ; on me be all the blame. I 
will bear all the criticisms. I can bear any- 
thing, save living daily at her side and know- 
ing her false to me.” 

Mr. Lyster started in indignation. 

“T have known you boy and man for nearly 
twenty years, Lord Elsdale,” he said, with 
dignity, “and I never thought fo hear you 
speak such a crael falsehood.” 

“It is the truth,” said Alan, bitterly, ‘‘she 
has blinded you with her maddening baby 
ways.”’ 

The old man stared at him ; he really thought 
for @ moment the earl had lost bis senses. 

**T ama lawyer,” he said, coldly. ‘I have 
grown grey in my profession, I have had a 
large practice, and I should be unworthy of 
my calling if it had not given me some insight 
into character. I tell you, my lord, I never 
saw 4 truer, purer woman than the young girl 
you have married. If you sought the wide 
world over you would find no creature more 
innocent or single-minded than your wife.” 

The words impressed Alan in spite of him- 
self; but, alas! their effect was fleeting Too 
soon it was banished by the memory of Lady 
Dane’s inuendoes. 

“Anyway, the Countess does not love me, 
and I will not live with a wife who has no 
heart to giva me. If you refase my commis- 
sion, Lyster, I shall take it to a stranger. 
am quite resolved about the matter.” 

“* Heaven help her, poor young thing.” 

‘* She will have her jointare, that is, twenty 
thousand ; tell her to take her choice between 
the country estates and my town house; she 
may have whichever she pleases as a residence, 
and if she fiads her income insafficient I will 
increase it to any reasonable amount.” 

Mr. Lyster stared. 

“You are quite set upon this, my lord? I 
would fain refuse the task, but if you impose 
it it might be less bitter for your poor young 
wife to hear the news from my lips than a 
stranger's.” 

“T am quite resolved.” 

“ Then I will do your Diane 

‘¢Good ; I will write to Lady Elsdale and 
bid her expect you to-morrow morning. Re- 
member, Lyster, money is no object ; she may 
have half my income if she insists upon it.” 

‘“‘ I will remember, my lord,” 

“ And any furnitare or ofaaments she has a 
fancy to she can remove.” 

«Yes, my lord.” 

«« And if she wishes for a companion she had 
better invite one of her cousins on along visit, 
or engage the services of a chaperone.” 

“In my opinion, Lord Elsdale, your wife 
will do neither. When a woman loses her 
husband the society of another woman does 
not heal the wound. She would rather be 
alone with her misery.” 

“ Her misery! You cali it that; she will 
in the world for which she 
married me, and she will be freed from the 
incubus of my presence.” 

“I will do your mission,” said Mr. Lyster, 
simply. “But what am I to say if her lady- 
ship inquiries the grounds for your conduct? ” 

“ Her own conscience will tell her. But I will 
write.” 

“ And what version of the affair is to be 
given to the world?” 

Alan his shoulders. 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” , 

“Tt matters a great deal for your wife, my 
lord.”’ 

“Say that I have started for Norway on a 
fishing expedition—it’s too early for that sort 
of thing, but that excuse will do as well as 





another, The most devoted wife is exempt 
from joining such excursions, If I stay away 
months or years, it will only be an extension 
of my tour; and the world will have got used 
to our little peculiarities by that time.’’ 

** And you mean to stay away?’ 

“Do you ask for yourself, or for Lady 
Elsdale?’’ 

** Myself.”’ 

‘‘ Then I shall be away at least twoor three 
years, I tell you, Lyster, Iam hit harder than 
I can explain. Wherever I go I carry my 
misery with me; but anything is better than 
being here, with my agony ever present.’’ 

“T thing you are wrong.” 

** We won't argue that;” 

*‘ Aod when shall you start?” 

“T don’t know. Not for a fortnight or 89, 
there will be many things to arrange. I shali 
go down to the Mauor to-night.” 

‘‘ Wauen shall I see you, to give an account of 
my iaterview with Lady Elsdale?’’ 

‘“*T will callon you as soon as I get back. 
I have two or three places I have to go to, and 
I must be out of London until you have 
arranged matters.” 

“Then I had better write to the Manor?” 

“If you write at all. I don’t suppose it will 
be necessary.” ; 

They parted. Lord Elsdale and his old 
friend usually shook hands at partiog. This 
time the peer held out his own as usaal, but 
Mr. Lyster seemed to be busy opening {the 
door; anyway, his hearty pressure was -not 
ready. Alan left deeply offended ; little did he 
think of the tidings his adviser might have 
for bim when they met again. 

He wrote his letter to his wife, arranged for 
its delivery, and then turned his attention to 
the time-table; bat some uncontrollable im- 

ulse made him give up the idea of visiting 
Bedale Manor. e could not forget that it 
was the home to waich he had brought 
Florence a bride—the home where the first 
shadow had crept between them. 

He remembered an oft-repeated invitation 
from a friend in Surrey to run down and enjoy 
a few days’ boating and instead of going to the 
Manor started for Richmond; at the very 
moment when the poor girl, who loved him so 
fondly, was beginning to wonder at his absence. 
Little, little did he think how bitterly he would 
repent his change of purpose, or the terrible 
consequences it would entail! . 


CHAPTER XV. tas 

In all the course of his professional life few 
tasks had fallen to Mr. Lyster’s share so 
thoroughly distasteful to his every feeling as 
tbat thrust upon him by the Earl of Elsdale. 

The lawyer was a simple, earnest man, with 
a strange reverence for all that was 
trae. It seemed to him little short of desecra- 
tion to turn the beautiful, innocent child he 
had seen at his client's side wy that a 
maligned and always suspec creatare—a 
aan woman separated from her husband. 

But the Earl had left him no choice. If 
Lord Elsdale were, indeed, resolved to break 
his wife’s heart, better that she’should learn 
the news from one she knew and trusted than 
a stranger ; so reluctantly enough Mr. Lyater 
get out upon his mission, 

** Can tah Lady Elsdale?”’ 

He never expected a denial—never once. 


He might find her ill with grief, or ayercome 
with misery ; but it never once da on him 
that he would not.see her. . 

“« My lady is absent, sir,” 

A 61" 


The butler summoned Lady Elsdale’s own 


maid. 
She — a letter = Be a Oy 
“ M desired e you 1 
‘ou ofiled is’ 4 Bhe has been obliged to leave 
? 


e quite unexpectedly to join the Earl.” 
«When is she expected back?” . 
** T have no idea, sir.” 


@ ex 
Mr. Lyster waited until he was in the 


street—until the door of the Earl’s mansion 
had closed before he broke the seal of the letter. 
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Even then he could not understand the wild, 
passionate lines, Two things ag Bogs clear 
to him—that the Countess loved her husband 
as her own soul, and that though she certainly 
kept a secret from him, that secret had noth- 
ing in it for which she need to blush. — 

and again he read the letter, and each 
time he grew more bewildered. 

“Tt not wonder if this brought Lord 

to his oe bon eg least con- 
fess the poor young g is not mercenary. 
Why, she has refused everything!” 

Ho shuddered as he remembered the girl’s 
Net ceak Sete bee Sig where 
some women, fine le ones too, w 
you can fancy toiling for daily bread, and 
bea the struggle bravely; but Florence 
was not of this type—a gentle, loving girl, made 
to be petted and cated lor ; to be shielded by 
loving hands from any rough wind. That as 
the type of creature ledale had married. 

Mr. Lyster telegraphed at once to the 
Manor; his message was short and peremptory, 

“Return at once. I have important tidings 
for you. Lose not a single hour; the matter 
is most important.” 

He examined a time-table, and calculated 
that the Earl might be with him that very 
afternoon. Within four-and-twenty pen of 
Lady Elsdale’s flight he would be able to 
search for her, armed with her husband’s 
support and authority. 

e hours passed, but the peer did not arrive. 
Mr. Lyster grew indignant. 

“T su he is waiting till the night ex- 
press. He ought to have come at once.” 

Bat the night express failed to produce Lord 
Elsdale. “There was noletter from him by the 
morning post. Mr, Lyster telegraphed again, 
and this time his message was more explicit. 

‘I must see you at once. The utmost 
danger threatens L, E., which no one but 
yourself can avert,” 

Then, to make doubly sure of the {message 
being effectual, he telegraphed to the house- 
keene at the Manor, saying that the despatch 
tor her master was concerning a matter of life 
and death, and must be sent to him wherever 
he chanced to be, 

The answer to this second message was 
pooupe enough. 

a lord is not here ; nor do I expect him. 
Shall pes despatches to the town house?” 
The solicitor paced his office in a passion. 

‘“‘ There ought to be an Act of Parliament to 
prevent a man telling his solicitor he’s going 
to one place, and then starting deliberately for 
another! What on earthamI todo? If it 
were another man I’d put an advertisement in 
the agony column of the Times; but Lord 
Elsdale is too proud to approve that.” 

It was no use for Mr. Lyster to fume and 
fret ; the case was just one of those where there 
is no remedy. The lawyer tried hard to busy 
himself with the affairs of his other clients; 
but he succeeded badly. Lady Elsdale’s face 
came in between him and his deeds too often 
to be pleasant. It was a real relief to him, 
when, at length, more than a fortnight after bis 
last visit, Lord Elsdale called at the office, 
looking pale and ill, as eee 6 he had suffered 
both in mind and body since he was last in the 
Temple. 

The two men shook hands. Mr. Lyster 
uttered no reproach. It seemed to him that the 
tidings he had to tell the Earl would be snffi- 
cient punishment for him. 

“T have been expecting you for days,” he 
—_ abruptly. ‘I telegraphed to the Manor.” 


have not been to the Manor. I went |° 


down to Richmond to see a friend. He per. 
suaded me to go for a cruise with him in his 
brother’s yacht, avd I got laid up with a nasty 
— A. sane off Sicily.” o> ea 

of to goodness, m » you never 
left England 4 ees 

“Oh! I am better now,” said the Earl, 
bitterly; “there is no particular chance of 
my decease at t. Well, you went about 


that business I suppose, Lyster ?’ 
“T went, my lord.” 





“Cut it short,” said Alan, irritably; “tell 
me simply just what you settled.” 

**T settled nothing.” 

‘*Hang it, Lyster! you know what I mean, 
You made the proposition I entrusted to you. 
How was it received ?’’ 

**I made no proposition, Lord Elsdale. I 
had not the honour-of seeing Lady Elsdale.” 

“You did not see her! Do you mean she 
refused to receive you? ”’ 

“She was from home. ,Her servants had 
no idea of her whereabouts. They said she 
had left home in @ hurry to join you in the 
country,” 

“ Tt is false!” 

“T imagined it to be a subterfuge to hide 
your miserable estrangement from the world.” 

“Where is she?” 

“T have no idea.” 

“* She left no message ?—no explanation ?”’ 

“She left aletter. No,” as Lord Elsdale 
stretched out his hand for it; “‘ excuse me, it 
was to myself. She told me that as you had 
chosen to deprive her of your love, she would 
— nothing else at your hands. She 
alluded to some secret which she had kept 
from you, for fear of risking your affection. I 
had no clue to what that secret was; but I 
am quite certain the Countess ascribes your 
conduct to that.” 

“ And where has she gone?”’ 

“T have no idea. It has half driven me wild, 
Lord Elsdale, all these weary days. I have 
been haunted with her face, so young, so fair, 
so innocent, It seemed to me that of all the 
women I have ever known, your wife was the 
least fitted to toil for daily bread.” 

“ She won’t do that!’ said Alan, in a-cold, 
bitter voice. ‘Don’t you understand it, 
Lyster?” 

‘tT understand nothing. except that your 
young wife, the Countess of Elsdale, is a 
lonely wanderer from home,” 

“‘Then you don’t know her secret? She 
loved my cousin.” 

“This is madness!” said the lawyer, 
sternly; “if Miss Warburton and Captain 
Fane had been attached to each other, there 
was nothing in the world to prevent their 
union. They would have been a perfectly 

couple.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“You are half beside yourself with 
jealousy.” 

“ Perhaps. It runs in our blood; bnt, oh, 
Lyster, you say she speaks of some secret. 
What other secret can she have?” 

**T do not know. Had she poor relations? 
Did anyone count kindred with her so poor 
and obscure she needed to feel shame for 
them ?” 

**She had no relations in the world but an 
aunt and cousins—a wealthy, middle-class 
family.” 

Mr. Lyster rose, 

** You had better go to Captaiu Fane, and 
tell him your suspicion if you are not ashamed 
to do so,” he said, with cutting irony. ‘ Per- 
haps you will believe his word !”’ 

“Go to him?” 

“Why not? I presume you wish to solve 
the mystery of your wifes disappearance? 
You care to know what has become of the 
woman you swore to love and cherish?” 

“Care? I tell you, Lyster, I would give my 
heart’s best blood to blot ont the past six 
months—to bring back the innocent girl I 
loved so well! Ay, even if I knew she could 
never be mine!” 

Mr. Lyster was a little touched. 

“I still advise you to go to Captain Fane, 
Your suspicions are as cruel as they are 
groundless! But I know enough of the Els- 
dale character to be sure you will have no 

ace until the horrible doubt you have con- 
jured up is set at rest. I believe Captain 
Fane has chambers int Piccadilly. Shall I 
accompany you?”’ 

“Yes, I don’t think I could go alone.” 

The Earl’s cab was waiting, and the two 





[cow cera drove swiftly to Piccadilly. Lord 
Isdale’s hand trembled as he rang the bell. § 





‘I wish to see Captain Fane.” 

** He is away, sir.” 

‘* When is he expected back ?” 

The girl departed to ask her mistress, and 
the latter, a superior-looking woman in widow’s 
weeds, soon appeared. 

“Captain Fane left London more than a 
fortnight ago,” she said, civilly—‘‘on the 
10th of May.” 

It was the very date of Florence’s dis- 
appearance. The two men’s hearts fell. 

“When do you expect him back ?” 

“TI can’t tell at all, sir. He will never come 
back here to live. In fact, I have already let 
the rooms, Bat his man is coming up ina 
day or two just to pack and pay the bills,” 

Alan’s voice failed him utterly here. Myr. 
Lyster took the examination upon himself. 

‘““Was not the Captain’s departure very 
sudden ?” 

“ Well, it was rather at the last; but then, 
sir, when there’s a lady in the case one’s 
never surprised. I knew quite well the Captain 
would leave me as soon as ever his young 
lady would take him. Law, sir, I know the 
signs. Before Captain Fane had been in 
my rooms a week [ saw it wouldn't be his 
fault if he weren’t a married man very soon.’’ 

At any other time Mr. Lyster must have 
laughed. Now he inquired, with perfect gravity, 
to what signs she alluded. = 

‘* When a gentleman, sir, has a portrayte ” 
—we follow Mrs, Cramr’s own pronunciation 
—‘'‘which he keeps in a plush frame under 
lock and key—when he’s always baving furni- 
ture lists and catalogues of small houses— 
when he spends half his time writing letters, 
and is always bnying things he can’t use him- 
self—why, it looks pretty much as though 
he was thinking of getting another self.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Mr. Lyster, 
slowly. ‘But I wish I could have seen Cap- 
tain Fave. My baeiness is important.” 

‘* Well, if that’s the case you wonldn’t 
grudge the railway fara to go after him.” 

“Certainly not, if you can give me h‘s 
address,” 

“* He doesn’t owe you any money, I hope? 
I shouldn't like to get him into any trouble, 
sir.’” 

‘* He doesn’t owe me any money. I am an 
old friend of his; and this gentleman ”—indi- 
cating Alan —“ is his own cousin.’ 

“To be sure! ’’ said Mrs. Cramp, somewhat 
irrelevantly, ‘Well, gentlemen, Captain 
Fane is staying as Ivy Cottage, Keston, and I 
believe his young wife is with him. I’ve 
never seen the notice in the papers, bat I 
feel pretty sure he is married. What should 
a single gentleman do in the country all by 
himself?” 

Mr. Lyster slipped ‘a sovereign into the 
woman’s hand, and regained the cab, Alan 
had already taken his seat. 

‘* Victoria Station,” he cried to the coach- 
map. 

Very white and set were the Earl’s hand- 
some features. For some time neither of the 
two men spoke. At last Alan said, tiercely,— 

“You heard her?”’ 

“TI did.” 

‘* You see I was right.” 

“T see nothirg of the sort.” 

“ The thing is plain enough!” 

“ How?” 

“On the 10th of May Cyril Fane disappears 
mysteriously from his apartments, and on the 
same night my wife leaves her home,” 

“Only a strange coincidence!” e 

“You heard what that woman said. She is 
right: enough in the main, I know Keston 
well. It is a pretty village, as rural and re- 
tired as though it was miles from London. 
What should a gay young officer do there 
alone?” 

‘*T agree with you. Bat there is one 
possibility you seem toignore, If there is a 
lady with the captain, it may be his own 
wife,” 

‘*He has no wife.” 








‘‘He may have married hastily, I own 
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that was the: impression bis. landlady gav? 
me.” ; 

‘*He never would have, married like that ! 
His .weddivg would be.celebrated properly. 
He is.s,Dane by. the mother’s side, He wo 
have too much respect for.the family to. form 
a clandestine union. It would break his 
mother’s heart, besides !|’’ 

There was a train going to Bromley. in ten 
minates, and, fortamately. for Alan’s, im- 
patience, it was a fast one. 

The spring afternoon was. far advanced 
now—it waa nearly six.o’clock. Business men 
were returning.to their homes. The first-class 
compartment was quite full. Perhaps this was 
the best, since it made conversation im- 

ible ; and what could Mr. Lyster say to 

is; unfortunate client? How.could he talk 
of indifferent topics? Of whatuse to dwell on 
the one in both their minds when. he knew 
fectly that whatever he might. say the 

‘arl’s opinion would remain the,same ? 

In perfect silence the two drove the three 
miles, which divide Bronfley railway-station 
from Keston village. It was only when they 
had alighted from.their fly, and .stood for an 
instant irresolute, at the point where four 
roads met, that Mr, Lyster said,— 

“ You will be eautious? ” 

* Cautions!” 

“For your own sake—for your poor wife's 
sake! If things.be.as I hope, and the lady we 
are. aboul. to see should prove a stranger to 
you, you will, at. least, conceal the object of 
our. visit.” 

Alan shook off his hand impatiently. 

“Come on!” 

Ivy Cottage was a simple, low-roofed 
dwelling, standing in a pretty garden full of 
early flowers, It was just the sort of house to 
be taken for the summer months by people in 
search of rest and quiet. No show or pre- 
tention about it, and yet a substantial air of 
comfort. 

Lord Eledale knocked at the.door. A pretty 
servant-maid, with cherry-coloured cap 
ribbons, came to answer it. The Earl’s voice 
was s0 indistinct, when he spoke to her, that 
she could hardly catch his meaning. 

‘© Wiil you come iato the study, sir ? Master 
has not. quite finished dinner.” 

But before Alan and Mr. Lyster could follow 
her the dining-room door was opened abruptly 
and Cecil Fane came out, a smile of joyful 
welcome upon his plessant face. 

“ Alan!” he exclaimed, in astonishment. 
* Well, this is an unexpected pleasure! We 
have been having very hard thoughts of you 
for not writing, but your visit explains all!” 

Lord Elsdale answered nothing. Hecould 
not—he seemed as one struck dumb. In per- 
fect silence he let Cecil lead the way to the 
room he had just left—a pleasant apartment, 
whose cosy oval table was bright with glass 
and china, showing that Captain Fane had 
been distarbed over his dessert. 

But Mr. Lyster and the Earl saw nothing of 
that. They only noticed the figure who sat at 
the headjof that table—a girl who was an utter 
stranger to the one, and who seemed to the 
other straugely familiar, and yet-anknown. 

She was dressed in a sky-blue cashmere, her 
bright hair coiled round her head, startlingly 
fragile and deli¢ate, hereyes almost too bright 
for health. 

It was little wonder that in this. slight, 
corporealized-bride Alan failed utterlyto recog- 
nize the rounded'form of Pussy Fox. 

‘Don’t you know me? ”’ she asked, reproach- 
fuily, and the voice told Alan whom she was. 
_ “Of course Ido!’’ taking the thin fingers 
in a hearty pressure. ‘“ Only I am sowonder- 
= ae Is your mother here, or Mr. 

ox?” 


“Oh, no! they are at the Oourt,” 

* And you are staying here with my aunt?” 

She smiled archly. 

‘*Tam staying here with Cecil. Is:it possible 
you never got our letters? ”’ 

‘We were married a week ago! ” said Cecil, 
with an air of subdued triumph, 

‘* Married 1” 








“ Of conte! ".gaid Pussy; deunrelys ‘*You |. 
surely didn’t think L,was,vasiting. Ceoil aga |: 


friend?” , : 
“ T don’t. know. what I thought!” 
‘‘We had. been ,engaged.aome time,’’.said 


Cecil, complacently. ; 
“ Then why didn’t:you,say,se 2?” 


 Lots.of reasons,” returned Passy; “rvery, | | 
good ones.” I 
“Very bad ones,” -netorted..her, husband ; |. 


“for led. to our, nearly, being. parted fon 
ever!” His voide, faltered, ‘‘ I waseseatfor 
to Foxgrove on thatenth of this month, tesay, 
as people told me, good-bye to my. denliag. 
For once doctors and nurses..were wrong, 
Pussy got better, and.as.I knew could take a 
great deal better cave of her. than.anyone elge, 
I insisted on their giving her-to.me.at) once.” 


(To be continued:) 








FOUND WANTING. 
CHAPTER XXYVII. 
‘* You are to he emancipated: from this room 


to-morrow,” said Christine, one mild; morning |, 


in the end of November—s sort. of Indien 
summer they were having—“and.Iwant to 
know what room. you'd like.to go into so that 
I can get there all you'll want.” 

Delmar hesitated, With the rooms down- 

ine a ea gy a he did not care 

encon —already, though he longed-for 
the change, he. dreaded this palpable taking 
up.again of the daily life-he mast.lead heace: 
forward. 

‘You can’t decide?” said Christine, with 
a quick glance at him; “well,.then, I will, 
and you shall come to my sitting-room. -It 
doesn’t look on the river, bat. that.doesn’t mat- 
ter, for the river looks dreary just now; Thé 
room is on this floor, and: there’s my ‘piano, 
and the hills to look at. Don’t you consider 
yourself honoured ?”’ 

“Very much, sunbeam.” ; - 

‘*Sunbeam |! ”’ she repeated with a quick, 
bright look ; “is that my name? I wish I were 
one, I know whatI’d do. I am,going:new.to 
look after the room.” 

It looked sunny enough when the next day 
Delmar came slowly into it, with a.curions 
feeling of strangeness, and coming from one 
world into another. .He didnot -stay:long, 
getting tired very soon; but, notwithstanding 
all there was to keep him back he grew 
stronger—youth and a fine constitation. would 
have their way. 

Still Christine hesitated and waited before 
forcing on.any explanation. He was not like a 
man of calm. temperament—she had. that to 
consider, But when a week had parsed, and 
Dr. Hall shook his head at-wakefal nights; and 
an utter want of interest. in’ anything, ‘she 
made up her mind to face the thing out, 

One afternoon Delmar came. into the room 
as usual, and found himself its only occupant, 
for Christine and Colin were out, Everything 
was ready placed for him as usual; books 
within easy.reach and his desk also, for which 
he had asked only that.morning, having begun 
to feel:the writer's longing towards paper and 


in. 

Flowers there were in plenty; and another 
display of colour in Christine's silks lying on 
her low chair in graceful untidimess. Letters, 
too, some of them business, one from Tom 
Lonsdale —the first of his,he,had.been allowed 
tosee. _He.opened it listlessly, and the.sight of 
the hand writing carried him baek to -the: gar- 
den at ho ppm that morning after the squire’s 
party and Tom had said so. earnestly, — 

‘* The: sort of girl to cling to the man» she 
loves through all manner:of evil.” 

Delmar: drew a short.sigh, with .a -whole 
world of bitterness in it ; and then,.by. a 
connection of ideas. tnrned, at once, almost 
without thought, to the desk, opening .ithur- 
riedly.. Thereyas. he; had. leat. left. it, lying 
with Christine's letter, was: the love-gift he 








transparent delicacy } Whe dark 
pines ronad thaayencny their colour. 
na re sleet pokioeh coum the 
a ols J 

maou. Christine, no , felt her heart 
senting tokens al ayes 8, look“to the 
8 * b. 

face. that had sq sasuig te soft. 


Presently his stillness gave way; he'tarned 
abruptly. to.the.table.and,began to write,-bat 
‘in two minutes tore uf Poi repr net paseced 
it on, the hearth ; then he jak up a ‘book, a 
light novel, turned a few, pages, aud pot it 
back again; then he got up, crossed to the 
piano, opened it and played a. few notes, 
shutting it hastily, as‘if he “coald not‘bear to 
be reminded of “his loss" oa Next he 
stood for a minute atthe’ dow, looking at 
the distant bills—that, too, seemed only to give 
pain, by the sudden-way in“whith hetcame 
back to the couch. ° 

Christine did not’ utter # word, bat the 
| beating of her heart seemed to suffocate her. 
She felt that forboth ‘the*tinre had‘ come ; 
but still worked on blindly, unable to decide 
how to’ begin, what to say—le the minutes 
drift on, trusting to impulse or ‘to bring 
about what she desired, as we must’ do'some- 
times when we cannot see the Way before us. 

She knew that presently he *took*from his 
dezk some drawing-paper and’ ee 
and began sketching— what she not 
‘know; the-fact of his doing it seemed*tto put 
off her chance of speaking. She rese«to stir 
up the fire, taking along time over the opera- 
tion, considerivg whether she had not: better 
leave him to himeelf for a whiley and “imme- 
diately, with utter contradictoriness, came and 
looked over hig’ : 
oer Ter lonutprsaete hm 
lowers? ow , e y you 
are shading them! Yeu never drew flowers 
before,” 

“JT don't know: what'put it into:my head ; 
‘watching you do yours’ when’I was ill, I 
su a 


‘May have that when it is done? It-will 
make such a ect design, only’ ‘you are 
putting too much work'ih it,” 

‘*T know, you*only trace yours.” 

She knelt down, watching him—growing 
interested inthe works Then:came the ‘im- 
pulsive words,— ' 

“ Yours is everso nruch*better-than «mine— 
look at the droop ofthoseeroses: I shall 
always make you do O° 5 

Like.a flash ‘the-:h , Wholly unconscious 
import of those- words: struck: beth: simul- 
-taneously. Thie* pencil’ dropped from: his 


fingers, the ‘fluttered to the: ; 
Christine we ren locking” oe hneniier ho 
next words seemed scarcely heriown.: - 

“ Albert—h —what are we 


to do with our lives?” t 
“J don’t know — Heavemknowsil” he 


‘muttered ,"and his:head sanlbinchis hands, 
“ But we:must face it! id, incairapid 
way ; “ we cannot go omlike Fe:is hart- 





ing you, and I—I cannot: bear it. This 
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or ial 


miserable constraint—cannot we end it? I 
am not Mesiiea yo—t understand you—I 
know you have striven—TI will go away again.” 




















The voice broke ; and he, getting up, 
crosted to. )miaritel-piess, and stood = 
with ave hidden-itt his’ folded arms. 
silefi¢e, - his’ “hr ting front her were 

6 yw 2us) Or Ul A LOU . 

of aeaere tran re 

or ih=ayON had better have left me to die! I 

deat befo a t you heré! 
vi ian, t@'steel m against | 
hhonou: in the dust. Ican never 
ven!” -she-snid, | T- 
eyes ; 
be, 








ir yery silence'about: 
rath ? You could not}: 
do niet blame you now. 





<a B is pwee SUL 
spe again, hd, fat: : iw frot feb : 
the flower he had laid theré’aiid put 10 in her 
hand, 

Just a faded rose, with its glorious colour( 
paled, and only the faintest fragrance left of 
all its rich perfume. That was mat she held 
—thit was what ste ‘at tit it? 

: radiant al in beauty. 


etd was and eter beauty. 

He, knééling still,’ his head—whether 
because she touched him or bréathed his nants, 
or a the flower ‘to*her lips “he never Edéw— 
he knew only that he‘ pp With sotiie 
Wale Ttiaretetitate excluttiation: d‘ then” that 
she was clinging to him. There was’ nothing 

to’ _ ttire “and“wild of that 
rrifottiént—evén his’ dear” ¢ of tifa wis’ ré- 
stored to him —his tight to ptdtedt, to uphéld ; 
forit was ChPistine; go: “the” sti8tain 
others as well ag“herself, whee “brave spirit 


yiel@ea'to h ; ifnever had ta grfet 5 
Who" could otffy oling: ‘ofoser aif’ clover, 
atid’ phd cotild “not 
qufte'c , ‘D “wd ‘soothed, 
Whio Whis t lovitig words; who stroked ‘ten- 
aé#l¥ the’ “aot Lift, wht looked 


at last "into eyés* thf ‘had otlly’ Oitce befors 
Nett for ited Balt bo at a 


ving a light. 
“Oh,” whispered the birt, “ T'was's6 wret¢hed! 
wae ‘yott — rectabedl 
And ti ie pet bite Stig “gore — 
it had beéti ‘just ou arene | the-years 
that were’ en Bo hid Leh to come, 
and nevér ridin réfart. 
Involantarily ie-dréwhet 8nd down again, 
while he asked the question, with a sorrowful 
bitterness, — 
* Why.do you nef doubt me?” " 
“He tale her pause. His heart stood still, his 
very breath was sispended. I have lied to you, 


that question said—won you by’a lie, répeate 
that lie before Heaven, xotea it hers of this 


very spot- where make a frésh vow. You have no 
ground of okey tte ini Bat ious 
grey eyes looked up at him, info his véry soul, 
and a smilerippled over the tender lips, 

‘*T am not afr ‘he said, Puity 

* Oh, Christine, how you shame mie!” 

oly hah. Soe tee om him, and then 
silence. When-hé spoke again it was in low, 
“Cant you wonder now that 1° dared” riot ' 


speak? Day by day and night by night I lay 
and thought of that wretehed f, till even 
‘the death I dreaded would hay in welcomed. 
I dishonoured, only fit for scof—I forgiven, 
and watched and tended—I who*im heart had 














wilfally committed @gai deepest sim 
I could—I to offer'you love ove 4 look | 
What could it be worth=-wist could it, what 
can it now brin but’ pain! And yet I 
could notielpife  ° 














asked 
as he 


as til ss ao 
i Ay tae pt AB ge gl pg I + Ai Oa erat : h—and- x 


a BI ee amt pac Sag mad te dedrabatmoibe ecb 2. 
A 5 20 Petey <nle Boe. pe Pen cg rnb 
. pa i lle gO Leche da 


froin hi i” tHe littter 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Tr'was wing dusk—and the ruddy flames 
illumfned the deérhound, as he lay strétolied in 
Reape ea8e .on the tawny-hued rog ‘in the 
aed dpgish happiness, and then they daticed 
off to degpen into butnished gold the glitterin; 
re of ‘the nin who sat by thé Hearth, wit 
deity eyés watching the fire. So deep was 
his. reverie that he scarcély héard the steps 
coming We the room—nay, he almidst started 

‘the hind on his shoulder—bit the sombré 

Otightfalness ‘of his fate gaVe way at ondd 
léps toa smile than to.a light that came sud- 
a y and lingered, passing away slowly. 

“I left you to rest,’’ said the new comer; 
“ave you obeyed me ?” 

.* I tried to —I should have succseded béttar 
if'you had stayed, bat I'am not tired now.” 

His action pointed the word, for aa she drow 
up's footstool and sat dow at his foét, he laid 
bis hand on the chesinut locks, It was adeep 

léasuro'to him to lavish on a loved object all 

ispent-up tenderness, to agnin givé caresses ; 
and Christine's nature opened out to se and 
its signs, feeling itself in its true hone, There 
was no triumph in hér héart over the rival 
who had lived in that home—a pilhg, perhaps, 
that héts had not beet the first footstep over 
its ee siadow of fear ‘that the 
door, would’ evér again be closéd'to hér, She 
knéw thr what fires the nian had passed 
—cleahsig fires, leaving their trace in lifelong 
scars. And love is Bo true a discorner—at least, 
in the sotils ¢1 
might havé redsoned that this véliement 
nature Oona take no'meditim course—true or 
false, Saint or sinner, "each must be the 
very utmost of its kind—its répertatice an 
agony, and the sin fling away for ever; bit she 
had no need of such pleas—she hal accepted 
his ‘faith when reasoning was an impossibility. 
— it Was as little possible to her now. 

Delmar was the first to ronse himself. 

“ There is so much I wanted to say to you 
that you would not let me say before,” he 








said ; ‘* mine Was only half a confession.” 










‘Tt was all I wanted.” 

“Does that mean only that you are satisfied, 
or that you cannot bear to hear anything 
further?” 

“Tt means — that I am satisfied. I can 
bear anything, if if does not hurt you.” 

“ I¢does hurt me—it will hurt me to the 
endof my life. But I would rather tell you— 
you will: know thén’what you are trusting to. 


You know the’ g of all this—I fancy you 
do,-th« yod'never told me.” 
“ Pelhain told me everything.” 


ae “bes what does that cover?” 
“ You'teld me*the truth about him! ” said 
Christine, looking steadily into the fire, “ he 
said so himself.”” She would not give way— 
she would-not add by one pang to the torturing 

- ich her words must give him. 
She knew'they did by his silenée: 

It was minutes before he spoke again, 
then it was only to ssy—‘‘ You owe'that too to 
me—my child!” She was forced thén to 
yield up hér stoiciem, laying he¥ face against 


his knee. She could just a broken 
| whisper—“I could not believes would. over 
‘Tie wolte. iield the ANON aaNUTIN ot 
: e in t 3 Tsh oO 
wounded Idé¥e and shame Which had stricken 
her, and fo Delmar it s@émed as if that 
Growning sin of his was like the rings’ that 
‘eddy in disturbed water—circling wider and 
Wider till théy stretch oveF its whole'surface. 

He daréf not comfort ‘this grief his own 

‘to lay on“ her—he dared not 
it. It was'part of hét sértow 
‘and with an effort 


‘Bot’ you reé6iiciled us,” she said, with 
gieh a radiant lodk.  Otie ‘would live 
‘thoughtshe had suffered so’sharply a minute 


“A poor reparation—ré@0nciliation must 
follow @ severance. I knew how it was—I 
should say I felt it—though I could not speak ; 
and perhaps should never have asked you if 
Icould. I never felt it more than that night 
he came up, and you never said a word to him. 
I understood you—it was partly that niade me 
Know all I had done’ had taken you 
from me; but I knew also that, of the two of 
tis, Pelham had done'the Iéast wrong. I-don’t 
khow what makes mé say all this to you, 
Christine,” he bréke off abraptly—“ I-never 
could talk of myself to aty one before—not 
he Mi he stopped, biting is lip. _ 

“To Maddie,” Christine sald, véry quietly. 
“ Albert, if there is to be so. much reticence 
between us, it will inevitably make a barrier, 
do what we will—a something in each mind 
the otter chtindt get at. You ‘hold bick for 
my saké—I do not need it. I know you loved 
her deeply. I'would rather it were so than a 
light affectiin tht could bé easily uprooted.” 

‘*T sotiotimes think it was—only a year 
afd—littlé more ; and yétno ; Tidealized her, 
and when I saw the reality, the Iove for the 
idgal fa@ed. But’ I never could’trace it all 
clearly, try’as I would. And as for ‘you, Chris- 
bir id you'read those letters Pelham had?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Tam sorry; the first ought never: to have 
been written, When I wrote the second m 
mood had changed; it was not merely a wis 
to‘arrange things which nitide' nie want to bee 
you, and if I had seen you that day'when FT 
sett for Maddie, I belié¥e—no, I ought not 
to'say that.” 

“Why not? Boesause you think it wilt 
tréuble me that Pelhat atid Maidie would 


‘site overdatiie Her wea 


that are madé for eich other. She 4 not tell you where I was?” 


"I meant that ; but you shodld ‘not find it a 
trétible, peri} 4 Yeats ‘ag6 ‘thothtf used to 
téll me I should neéd' something of this sort to 
tame me. I am tamed enotigh nUwW. I*néver 
would listen toher, sttept by fits and starts— 
not even the last time sh’ cattie to me.” 

Struck by a chatige in his ‘tore, the girl 


| twisted héréelf réand to look into ‘his face. 


“Why do you say ‘cate to ‘you’?” she 
asked, wonderingly, «ss 

“Tt istroe. Do Fou rémember the night 
when you gave me this’ ross?” 
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|“ WH DO YOU NOT DOUBT ME?” HE ASK D, BITTERLY.] 


She said “‘ Yes” under her breath, keeping 
her gaze fixed on him. He looked into the 
fire, speaking in a dreamy, hushed way. 

‘* When you were standing by me on the 
terrace I know she was near me. I cannot 
tell you the strange sense I had of her 
presence— something of the way I used to feel 
with her when I was a child, and yet not the 
same, You asked me afterwards what made 
me start,”’ 

**T remember,” 

‘* Well, even that supreme love that had 
brought her back to me when I seemed guing 
from her for all eternity—even that could not 
hold me.’ If it were not because you love me, 
I should not believe there was in me one grain 
of good. And yet once I thought I might be 
different—when I first knew Maddie, I was 
£0 happy then.” 

He paused. Christine did not speak, wait- 
ing, only slipping her hand into his, feeling in 
the depths of her being the clinging way his 
closed round it. Tien be began talking of his 
earlier manhood—a word here and there, no 
connected history—frequent pauses; abrapt 
moving on to geome other period. 

When he came to speak of Maddie, of his 
utter trust in her, of the sparkle and warm- 
heartedness that had been like balm to his 
restless, wayward spirit; of that day on the 
river so clondlessly happy that he could not 
speak of it even now without breaking voice ; 
of his impatient waiting for her letter, of the 
time when it came, Christine, going with him 
step by step, saw how almost irremediable 
bad been the injury wrought in him by Mad- 
die’s ignorant hand, 

Almost—not quite; there had been some- 
where in him the power, however feeble at 
first, to recover hia footing ; the strength to 
take up his life again, seared as it was, to face 
the struggle and sorrow that lay before him, 
rather than sink back again—better than all, 
the. humility to acknowledge he received no 
punishment he did not deserve. 


What might not Maddie have done with him 
if she had had for him one tithe of the love 
she professed ? Lightly as he touched on all 
these passages, it was enough for his listener. 
He aid not seem able to dwell much on that 
oy of his life, passing on to the time they 

ad spent together in Kate Lonsdale’s house ; 
then to the life in his own old home, 

“That night you came down to me again,” 
he said, ‘I knew you half understood me, and 
if I had been less demon than I was I should 
have yielded to you. It was the hardest thing 
Tever did to resist the longing. I did not love 
you—nay, I had persuaded myself that a 
Clifford should only be hated; but I would 
have given the world to have let you nestle to 
me a little longer as you did then. When you 
left me—not then—I mean after I told youn——” 

“Albert!” the girl eaid, earnestly, seeing 
how he faltered.” ‘‘ Why tell me this?” 

**T don’t know—except that I cannot rest 
until you do. Did yon ever think what sort of 
life I led then?”’ 

“ Yes—a thousand times! Did you”—very 
wistfally—‘ ever missme? But you could not 
—you did not love me.” 

“T can’t tell!” said Delmar, a little 
hurriedly. “ When I came back that night and 
found your letter I was half wild, and yet I 
had so keen a reper with you. I have 
burnt the letter, Christine—I have enough 
witnesses against me. I did not miss you 
quite at first, afterwards it grew onme. The 
house seemed empty—deserted—I conld not 
bear it. And Colin”—the dog hearing his 
name lifted his great head, lazily, and Christine 
stooped to pat him—“I think I loved him 
better,” Delmar went on, smiling at her, 
‘* for your sake—but whether there was some 
softness towards you, or whether I had a 
keener sense of my own wrong-doing, I cannot 
tell, I don’t think I want to analyse it. All 
I do know is that I never could put into words 
the millionth part of what you were to me in 





all that long terrible illness. I may be able to 











speak of itone day—I cannot now. You never 
will know—such souls as yours cannot—what 
it is to count the minutes to death, and see God 
ba as the jadge.” 
e shuddered all over, and the girl, leaving 

her seat, knelt beside him. 

‘*That is over, darling,” she said, nestling 
close to him, 

“ Yes, thank Heaven!” said Delmar, drawing 
a long breath.’”’ When you forgave I thought 
Heaven might forgive; before it seemed impos- 
sible. Those prayers—I could scarcely bear 
them—afterwards I looked for them.” 
; A long ye — oir 5 Eee fame yee 
onger leapt mer ; , and a 
glow threw deep napus over the room; 
the-dog yawned, and stretched himself in the 
grateful heat. He satisfied himself that the 
two he loved were near him, and went to 
again. And those two never moved til 
Christine lifted herself to whisper she must 
not forget she was still nurse, and ar rose 
without a word, held her in along strained 
clasp, and went out, And when later she stole 
up to give him a last look, he was sleeping 
quistly, and as her lips touched his, only 
smiled, as if he felt she. had kissed him, 


(To be continued. ) 








THERE are many vices which do not depriv 
us of friends; there are many Vi that pre- 
vent our having any. 

Tus original work in any line that is 
traly valuable to the world is that which is 
built upon all that has preceded it. To be able 
to appropriate all that we can find, and to be 
stimulated by it to fresh and grander efforts, ie 
the path to excellence in every department. 
Originality is n for its own sake, but 
much as a contribution to a higher end. To 
leave the beaten track merely to tread another 
is folly, and folly of the worst d ion ; but 
to leave it for the sake of a better one is wisdom 
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[ ‘HOLD ON FOR HFAVENS SAKF,” SHE SAID, IN THE SUPPRESSED TONE OF TERRIBLE EXCITEMENT, ] 


NOVELETTE.] 
THEY SHOULD BE ENEMIES. 


—+— 
CHAPTER I. 


Tae Croft was a rambling old house on the 
banks of the Thames, with gardens, once 
brilliant with flowers, running down to the 
water’s edge, and woods rising high above it 
up the hillside. It was only accessible by 
water or by rude steps cut in the chalky cliff, 
and looked, in spite of the beauty of its situa- 
tion, a dreary, disheartening place. Not a 
soul came near it after dark, except—perhaps 
some stranger pedestrian, returning to his 
quarters at the inn over the river, or a labourer 
going home through'the woods as a short cut. 
There were no signs of wealth about the place, 
no dainty skiff—no fishing-punt lay at the 
water- There was nothing but a small 
boat that had seen its best days. 

There were flowers in the windows; but 
flowers in the country are common in pdor 
cottages, and these were only of the ordinar 
kinds, while the garden was overgrown wit 
weeds and wild shrabs trailivg their branches 
along the ground—altogether a desolate, gloomy 
place. Yet strangers would pause to look at 
the quaint old house with its gabled roof, and 
latticed casements ; and while waiting in the 
lock, would be sure to ask the old lock-man to 
whom diditbelong. It happened that Mervyn 
had opened and shut thesegates for twenty years, 
and knew the history of every house in Harlow 
parish, A ce would make him very 
communicative, and the questioners would be 
told: “That that there house had belonged 
to Mr. Ellismore, and his father afore him ; 
and now his daughter lived there, She ought 
to have been pretty rich if her father hadn’t 
run through his money—there war’nt no land, 
except the bit round the Croft. Mr. Ellismore 
had used to live in London a good deal, and 





missie, she’d been ata school abroad somewhere 
for her health, he heard tell; she came back 
about four years back, after her father died 
in London—she was too late for anything but 
the funeral.” 

The lock-man told about as much as he or 
anyone knew but Mies Ellismore herself, and 
her old nurse Alice, and Alice’s husband. 
These two had remained faithfal to their 
young mistress in the terrible change from 
wealth to poverty; and formed the household 
at the Croft, Theold le clung to the place 
and Edith, because she was too delicate to 


work and add to her small income. Even her’ 


school studies had been perforce light. 

On one summer evening the young lady sat 
on a fence néar the kitchen door, while old 
Alice sat within sewing. The girl looked a 
fit inhabitant for such a vuricus old dwelling— 
a river nymph, elad in a boating dress of grey 
and crimson, with long wavy light brown hair 
falling in childish fashion to her waist. She 
had the darkest, clearest grey eyes—the grey 
that is honest—shaded by curling lashes; 
those magnificent eyes held such sway déver the 
beholder that he or she was a long time before 
he noticed the pride and will in the curved lip, 
or even the grace of the slender shape. 

“You mustn’t mind me, Alice,” she was 
saying, as if continuing a conversation. ‘‘I 
‘am in one of my horrid moods. I was on the 
river just now, and I saw so many people 
laughing acd happy—brothers and sisters, 
perhaps—and my dear trees and even Rover 
did not seem enough. I have lived here four 
years—it is four years since I left France— 
and I am nearly eighteen. Just fancy living 
here all my life, summer and winter—winter 
and summer going on with no change—only 
this deadly stagnation ! ” 

“ Oh, Miss Edith ! if you only bad your own, 
you'd ride in your carriage and go abroad, and 

rhaps marry a lord,” said Alice—the last 

ing the end and aim of all her dreams about 
her darling mistress. 





“ Marry alord!’’ repeated the girl with a 
touch of scorn in her tone—“ that depends on 
his blood, Alice. I’d rather die an old maid 
than marry a title that came from a muddy 
stream. There might be a worse fate than that 
despised single blessedness.” 

“Oh, Miss Edith!” 

“There might! Su e I were to marry 
this young Lockhart. Hush, Alice; hear his 
virtues. His father poor, but well-born, his 
mother a peer’s daughter. She has just bought 
Wellingham-place, up the river. Her son is 
young ; report says handsome—besides, if he 
were as ugly as sin he will be her heir. He 
made a good name at college, they say, so per- 
haps he’s clever.” 

** Well, Miss Edith! indeed, and you might 
do worse—it would settle all the trouble.” 

“T’'d rather jump into that river!” said the 
girl, with a startling change from her former 
bantering tone. ‘‘ Why, Alice, do you think I 
will ever believe that he doesn’t know where 
his mother’s money comes from? Even if I 
were fool enough to fall in love with him I'd 
never marry him—to get through him what 
ought to be mine by right! My father hated 
me, I know, as he hated my mother; but he 
would never have left me as he has without 
persuasion.” 

‘“‘Ah! Miss Edith, it was a bad business 
from the beginning,” said Alice, who was 
never tired of repeating the old story. “I 
heard it all from your dear mother. Lady 
Helen Lockhart was fond of your father and he 
of her to the day of his death. She couldn’t 
abide your mother nor you, and the master 
couldn’t neither. Bnt they never saw each 
other after they was parted, till, I verily be- 
lieve, when he lay dying in London. They 
quarrelled, you know, Miss Edith, and she 
went off and married Mr. Lockhart, who 
might have had a peerage if his uncle hadn’t 
married again and had an heir. They were 
poor, for folks hke them—the Lockharts—and 
she’s wrapped up in that son, they say, so 
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suppose she thought it no harm to rob her 
rival’s child forhim., Your father was piqued. 
like, and his friends wanted him to marry 
your mother—not that she°was rich, for the 
money came from his side.” 


“Well!” said Edithy: who had listened 


patiently tow recital a ee ee 


times beforey. you * suppose 
Lockhart Gommeithnow the mon - 
him abroad whemhe likes, an 
horses and” his» -yackity, should be me 
mother had not p 
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that wrings my y heastenethiert 
way it cramps my life. I'llneverforgive'them 
—never!” 

‘“*Hush, Miss Edith!” 

‘I mean it! How dared she hate my 
mother?” said the girl, with the passionate 
bleod rashing: to»>herface. “If shelovéd my 
father so little that she-would let a paltry 
quarrel part:them,; what wis she worth ?—how 
could: my. mother’be her‘rival ?” 

“'When you're’ older, dear,” said the 
servant, wiser than her mistress; notwithstaud- 
ing her ignorance, “you'll. find out how a 
word. may do.a deal of mischief, and yet people 
loving.each other all.the time,” 

“ Do they?” said thegizl, wistfully. ‘‘How 
can they? If oneloved-anyone like.that, how 
could.one éver -be angry with them? That 
would be:to hate them.” 

‘** Lor, Miss Edith! .I can’t go into it-like 
that—I only. know what,I see, .And if.your 
father and Liady Helen did hate each other. at 
any: time, they made it up when he was dying. 
I expect she promised to look.after you. I 
can’t think without the master. would. have 
wronged you so. Not but,.what you get 
stronger, and, may -hope:to work some.day. 
rm sure you're. learned enough to teach the 
queen.’ 

* Teach—téach! ”’ said the girl,impatiently. 
‘Ta thatthe fate-of every, woman .who-hasn’t 
money? Are we all :born .to,daugle after 
children, and tell them- how to. move.aud:talk, 
andéhink?\ No; when Ican, work I'll try;and 
get out of that eternal groove. Wear you life 
out for a pittance and: end, your days. poorer 
than’yon begat them. 

Alice, bewildered, could not auswer this out- 
burst—she did ‘not understand it... Edith sat 
gloomily regarding the purple wéods- ke‘ore 
her, Her young ‘heart wat on fire, Heaven 
ouly knew how the ivjastite that had eaten 
into her soul these four years had injured 
her—she conld not-know herself. She had not 
enough knowlédge — experience to form a 
gauge. She knew ouly that she wanted ex- 

ausion, a wider field, amore comprehending 
ove, a'less solitary existence. Shé lodked so 
longingly forthe ae “to arise, and'still dark- 
ness coverdd,.the-earth, 









‘through ‘all the: 





down and threw her arms round her nurse’ 
“lve “Tama a a, Alice, with my horrid 
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the stranger to the house; 


to another—for 
there 


move ay’ to th willing helpers who had 
the Boene—to fetch Dr. 












: seemed to her that a baat lay bottom upwards, 
pre ser nnd 
ae 


standing uw 






te Faw wr 


rat! ition?” 
ir enou » heat: her 


: that 
accompany a disaster. He kaow “ei by sight 
and name, of course, perfect : 


“Yes, miss!” he pemen 2 ae “Bat there | 


ain’t no need for your poat. I see’d it all—it 
didn't take but &second—that big boat .there, 
the people was sudh' ‘duffers they! ran intothis 
one; ‘twasn’t the géntlemah’sfaalt, He 
pitched in as well as they, .and-I caught 
boat; that there launch, miss, is helping,’ 

“Bat thie gentleman?” skid ‘Bdith, beetth- 
lessl y; ‘tis hewafe?”’ 

“ That's him, miss; swimming ‘back to the 
launith—he’s a swimmer, hetis. I never‘ses a 
better ~he:saved ‘one of tite women Doyou 
see him?” 

“Yes; yes!” anbwered'the ‘irl, ——- 
her‘eyes' towards where the fisherman 
‘Thenshe exclaimed, anxiously.“ Bat how 
not making for the launehshow slowly ‘he is 


swimming!’ cr 

* ~ Heavens,” said.the man, ‘tif he 
ainit.dead beat and the: -eurremt’s (paling him 
back,” Injared.-or.‘* dead beat:”—ong,or: the 
other; and the current .p ‘him baek’ so 


alligg 
| rapidly that hardly had-the words. left. the 


fisherman’s. lips before the brave .swimmer 
was almost abreast. the .low wall. skirting the 
Oroft.garden, . With what-seemed-likea last 
effort. he caught ata. shrub-—a- frail. anytne 
hold—with. the | stream. sweeping, -p: 


ast’ hitas 
There was no time for a-bowt to: ‘be 90% outs: 
Quick aslightning,.Bdith: took,in. the deadly, 





“Bah |” ahie, tly, -a ‘breakty; 
loose from tier avpreadive etoadit ts she fiimped’ 


peril, and pushing aside the bushes crepiy, ran, 
serambled—how she hardly knew —along 
narrow ledge where scarcely seem 
foothold for a human being. 

“‘ Hold on, for Heaven’s sake'l” she said, in‘ 
the suppressed tone of terrible excitement, and 
grasping firmly, with one hand the bough of a. 
tree near, stretched ott the other to the ex-. 
hausted. swimmer. ae caught at it blindly, 
and, clinging to it, jnat managed to pnill 


self But poor ath thought het help hed. 


‘basen in Yain when he sank @nconscious at her. 
ifeet, It looked go like seatete | haw ‘FBor-a 
isecond the scéne swan, 

'mer, air seemed full of voices rT eal a then: | 


William came — 
(Edith found . iia abort 





the house 4 
“etitiee. pia, 


morman to put the 






rae bey 


feot! elie. I 
tura. He cannot 
inn v a lie: lived. next door.” 








epat teil liver” 

T'hope so, my dear! I think there will 
be ‘little danger, but I don’t know yet. Who 
is he?” 

‘*T don’t know at all, and no one else does.” 

“ T have looked in his pockets, but can find 
no clue to identity, and he must not. be asked. 
There is no immediate danger. How did it 


is | “Phe oil explaitted ' briefly, as far°as she 


‘**So you saved him, my little river nymph?” 
said he, Lenape, her’ shoulder affectionately. 
“Well, he’s a brave fellow, and # handsome 
one, too! I-daresay he-worlt object. toowe 
his life to,you.’ .; 2 

“Lam-very glad-I was there,” said,the girl, 
simply, with ataile-at: thd doctor's joke; but 
no'‘blush, ‘‘ Dr. Marden, you know iAticois-a 
good nurse, and when she-was ill last winter 
you told me I did-well, Oan wenurse him, 
or -is-it-better to have-a-professional ?”’ 

“ You two will do:finely! ”’ 

‘*]T don’t ask,’’ said-Bdith, looking down and 
speaking with some hesitation, ‘‘ beeause of 
anything to do with the'expense,”’ 

“ No, my coms I-kuow ; besides, our! young 
stranger is enough off, tO judge-by.his 
dress and the rings he-wears::. Now; good bye. 
L-ean. rely, on you to obey ordets 2?’ 

‘Indeed, yes!” said she, mnie + tand if 
wens any change we will send for you;”’ 

*Oertainly—atany hour!” 
thie door-and ae him. bat; 


a before her,and the myriads of. Seutechent 
down ‘calmly; and —_ she. looked -up- to-them 
hersheart-was very 

ss lite ale = had saved was perhaps 


dear beyond words to someoné, Anda few 
howrs ‘ago she had longed for’ change, for & 
stirring-of the stagnant waters: -Sarely' here 
was an answer to her restless y gs! 
CRETE: II. 
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orders—to one man to poise teen servant carry 





people who like the let-alone system, 
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‘Rinknese alma sings, ,its,own fulness-of oc- 
cupation 8 began with themight,of the 
toon ad Ii:wae.@ bad.night. The young, 
rman did notsleep teu minutes. together, and 
‘settention wasinesasant. Ofcourse, 
‘ a walter aren was, in, consequence 

peerage eae -¥ein.the smn. shone high, 
sof, gold. Edith 
it, because fine.weather. was.good 
em 1 Dherewaes, n0t.ashadow of 
ste di: Sntaheneibes mone 
heanty; whe already. be. 
ae to-the tene nurse-even. 

a Pye patient) will.ecquire. a. sur- 
dnterest),and ‘this one was: anything} 


JInAhefixat place, ho.wes thrown, egg 
anaes Seah mercy of, strangers; then 


What he;wished Edith:had to. since 
he never asked for anything, and never. ob- 
jeated..toanything, . But when the sense of 

andthe .excessive-proatration had 
leasened,:his.mind.wagibusy eneugh. It had 
@,, persisteit, way, too, of making a sort of 
centre ..of the sweet-voiced maiden, whose 
unwearied care had soothed pain and wakefal- 


DOKI. § 

‘He was still confused asito the-accident, but 
48, his .naemorycleared.he would follow her 
movements. with: an. earmestigazenas if.some- 
thing .stillremained unsolved. He:couldsee 
that. the household was notia rich.oné¢, that 
Edith was. lady and: beaatifal, .yst there 
seamed no: one with her’ but.these two old 
serv 

It was ‘very odd, bat it added a piqaaney to 
the position, Perhaps the-pretty nurse was a 
cul princess, aud:this was’ an enchanted 
cas ~ and the fairy) godmother would sad- 

appeascand. Wave: her .waud, and ithe 

a Ww be broken. Or;-the beautiful 

prinooms was; under a wicked spell, and the 

estined» priace-would. come; and, they would 
be happy ever after. 

Io edjstillness, the absence of {all 
other. interests, his thoughis.dwelt om Edith in- 
eessantly,; and-he weaved-aronnd her all sorts’ 
S Smomens fancies he would-have-laughed.at 

eadth 

He.. faund. pleaty-of occupation ia looking 
forward.to her coming, making .a-point of it 
in the.day,\aud when she. had come conjectur- 
iug what she weuldsay or.do, or-what-her next 
movement. would be. 

Edith .was utterly unconscious of. the pro- 
minent :pastshe played in his life just now. 
She was too unconscious and simple; and 
even if she had been told it, would only have 
looked on it as‘#héinataval iticlination of an 
active mind,.denied its; usual: channels’ of 
thought . to’ fiad, new. ones.. Sie was we in- 
tent, om obeying dovter’s orders, lighténing, her 
patient's captivity, and placing abont him the 


best. im the house... ‘ 

So. it wasthatbe came to know his good Sa- 
maritenshadseen.“ ketter days.” Their relics 
were-seenin the beautifal vase.that held ithe 
flowers Edith mever failed tovsnpply, and in 
the delicate, china and silverthat was,always 
served for -his.use, LIuawiew of all this not a 


not olen, moriaysto: a girkas qvell born as him- 


Tt.was quites weoksalter the accident before 
De, a ane to: Edith: to-find 
pr at te gg was. So one fine evening ' 
she. came.into his room. With wa bunch of 


ant 
Gither | patient nor nurfée spoke. 
twice, aud he: kept 
Linapecren shkgalon a vie probably on 
the. :pretty.hands-about them. Presently she 





said, 
Dr, Marden says you are better.” 


ii Rectse Sj sont, 
‘* Yes, panne ee ee “eek; you some 


oo ate aed I. phen by»the- you 
are not: ina to, be moved, Pea sy 
den says he couldo’t. sanction. that for another 
week a6 least, if. not more,” 

*T am.not "at allin.eburry,” he said; witha 
vehemence altogether disproportioned.to his 
former languor. 

‘Well, but perhaps you would like: some 
friends with pre would do the’ best’ we 


could ‘to..make.them comfortable, Shall I 


-write'to anyone for you?” 
** You ‘op cloning kein dntes upon i ones 
he said, alment- ys 
band to her Dr me hem are is. pre 
d-cemzsageia de toshow you how grateful Tam,” 
pry cer sor ee frankly. 
she said! sient si am 


| vory-glad-to:do-mhat I can, I:wisty ito were 


smore.”’ 
The-words:might.-have-seemed ar affectation 
-had they, not. been .uttered with sach an ab- 


sence of: self-conseiousmess, The girl had a poor: 


opiniomef-her own powers. Bat her listener 
underateod, and appreciated them terthe full. 

“Wish it were more!’’ ‘he repeated, I 
wish I could tell-you one-half.” Herstopped, 
biting-his lips—no, he could’ not tell ‘her: all 
she bad done or: been—he was not-sure he 
knew himself; But he was'impelled to add 
earnestly, ‘‘You could not do more, and I 
could nevermake you any real réturn for'sach 
kindness as yours. Words are uusatistying— 
one -wanteto do—’’ Arid all the time he seemed 
to: have forgotten that he was still: holding*her 
hatd—seemed only, What be’ bad | forgotten 
was, that he ought to releaseiit, for the»touch 
of those soft. fingers sent a quicker throb to 
hia heart. Hedid not know that he was loo. 
ing. up into her face with more than gratitude. 
Nor did the girl sse all there was in:that face, 
The solour came slowly to herchesks, and’she 
made a movementito withdraw her haud, but 
such, earnest'thanks for; so plain and: weleome 
a duty embarrassed. her naturally 

“I| want neither ‘words nor action,” she 
said, smiling, -‘‘I only want' you to.get well 
and: strong—indeed, that will be the best 
thanks you. can -give me—a tribute to: my 
nursing; now I.muat:go.”’ 


‘*Must you? But:one of your questions ' 


wasito ask my name, wasn’tit,and you ought 
to/know: who you: are succouring. My nameis 
Dallas Lockhart.” He. did not notices the 
girl’s involuntarily start, and‘went on. “ My 
mother is:the only person I couldask to come, 
and sheis abroad. I don’t thinkthere:is any 
necessity to lét her know about me—she will 
only be frightened» when: there is really no 
cause,” 

“As: you owill,” answered Bidith,. with-an 
impression - that some half-unacknowledged 
reason for not having his mother with him 
lay beneath that he had.expressed. 

‘«T daresay: you know my: name already ?" 

+ ¥es—Edith!Elismore.” 

She:nodded; aud-again said “ she must go," 

‘“No, stay one minute,” he:said, “ mayn’t I 
ask one question—nay two?” 

‘Yes; two—no! more.” 

‘*Those people who ran my boat down— 
‘were: they saved ?” 

One by -yourself—the others the launch 
took,off. 'Thenext question I know.’’ 

** What willitcbe 2?” he: said, with a quick 
inquiring: glance: 

“Your boat is “quite safe in my boathouse, 
‘Mr, ‘Loskhart,’” said the girl, »smiling; ‘‘ a 
little aged pbutinot much.” - 

oF Water-Lily1 I amrsoglad. You are 
aibiieds she moved a step; “ Bat there was 
something else.” 

‘‘ There-were ‘to be only two questions; it is 
time you were quiet and settled.” 

Again he laid his hand on hers, and she-had 


not the heart to shake it off, its very weakness | ‘head;: 


the'painfal weakness-of the strong ‘man— 
a her to Phe begs sow, he ieee 

. '** Someone,” he owly,; * ‘me! 
over that low wall that»skirts:a:house inthe! 
woods ~1 can't recall. the ‘name; bnt-all-the: 


est hasbeen coming back to'me, and: it wor 
vissme; Tlie’ thinking efit, ahd trying to 
iremensber!° ‘Please‘help'me?’ 

“ [fIeteli*you,” ste answered; “ will you not 
worry ‘yourself to* Sa a See: more? 
D with you had‘a 

“ Bat Ip heven'6and™" Temtt lielp it, even 
shongh you wish I had) ‘Itwas'a” woman's 


“ Yes,” said Edith“ mine.”’ 
“Yours ! you’ saved *me~oh™ 1” lie said, 
oye down ou her hand— “what can 
‘say 
Bhe hwd’to wait'w minut Wefore she spoke, 


‘|“Pvere hwd ‘been more’ than ‘gratitude, some- 


thing of*raptire, in’ those first°words—and, 
‘somehow; site was mot qhite ste” her voice 


Ohio paid, ‘itrriédly. *1 
‘wes near ;“you' mote-thin halt -got yourself 
Up. I @id wo Hittte.” 

“No, so mudh—if' is. IT who. can .do so 
little—less than” nothing,” ‘said’ Lockhart, 

quivering! y/ and stooping his tfead fower kissed 
her hand.’ Then he‘ turned’asid@from her— 
ste) fancied ‘because lie’was Half ashamed of 
hisemotion. She lingered’ a wirate, not lik- 
ing'to leave hiner so abru miptly, and’ presently, 
seeing hedid not stir, sai 

“Goodnight, Mr: Lockhart. 5 all Tleave you 
Rover to gave you from’ béing lonely? ’” 

He'answered so softly—“I ‘siall not be 
lonely. Good-night.”’ 

He knew the bad gome—he’félt the room 
was empty, and yet’he Had'never felt loss 
lonely in’ his life—wakefal, but not restless; 
nor did his vague dreams merge, into sleep till 
a light step had passed the door. 

Mies,’ said Edith; coming into the 
kitehen the next morning estly, “our 
patient’s' name: is Lockhart,” 

She-spoke in so disappointed a tone that 
Alice looked up surprised. 

“Lor; dear, what’athe matter ? There are 
more Lockharts than ‘he. Do you think he's 
Lady Helen's son?” 

“I don’t’ know, T'hope not.” 

‘*So do I,” said Alics, who was a3 won by 
the stranger's beauty and gentleness as her 
young mistress, but was more at liberty to 
spéak her mind. ‘Well, Miss Edith, never 
mind, there’s everything ready to take up to 
him,” 

Edith waited on her guest with hor usual 
attention, chattered a little, and coaxed him 
into eating something (it*wasjust possible her 
exemplary patient took rather mere coaxing 
than was'necessary); then stie made the room 
readyfor. the doctor, and when he came 
heard his favourable opinion with uuconcealed 
plomsure ; buti there-wees'a feeling of pain some- 
where through all the routing of ‘the morn- 
ing’ she could’ not account fir, Dallas 
Lockbart‘I—what was the’ name of Lady 
Hélen’econ ? 





CHAPTER ITH. 

64 I aM going’te get you free of your pttient 
soon,’’ said Dr. Marden to Edith one morning, 
the fitston which Lockhart was-alfowed to get 
‘6 the sofa-stage. They’ wére both ‘standing 
by him, as he lay on the wide condh, and his 
dark brows. eyes glandééd' keenly into'the girl's 
‘fdee'as: he made that’ remark—keenly, Half 
wistfully. Wasshe glad? He'was not. 

She came‘half béhind him, lifting ‘His _ 
to settle the cushions more comfortably’; in 
that jon‘he could not see ‘er face, but*he 

her answer,— 

‘Tam sure he will bevery plefised:” 

«“ He ‘isn’t sure Himself then,” he said, 
directly, “ except that’ you “will ‘ba*free of a 

‘trouble?” 

Ifthe had meantto elicit some decisive words 
to'show her mind he failed: She only shook her 
smiling dissent’; and, thereupon; he was 
ungrateful enough’ to almost wish he ‘had'taken 
slower steps’ towards convalescente. But he 
did not’fret long—there Den ge wl ‘Elysium 
still, and*he made the most ‘of them; Hér 
small library was ratrsacked for his~use, but 
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there was more talking than reading. He 
could not read much, but he would listen un- 
weariedly to his young nurse, when she read 
aloud ; whatever she chose—for he left it to 
her—he said he liked, till Edith threw down 
the volume one day, declaring he could not 
plnye like whatever she decided on, half 
vex a, half jaaghing. ‘ 

* Yes ; why not?” he said, surprised. “ Our 
tastes are ali at is all.” 

‘* They must vary sometimes.” 

“ They haven’t as yet,” said Lockhart, who 
could have listened contentedly if the sweet 
voice had read a parliamentary return, and to 
whom it seemed quite to like every- 


thing she liked. “ it’s quite st 
to follow a lead; I've boon ap pettell oud apel 
all my life, I'm rather tired of having my own 
way. You see, I’m an only child.” 

“So was I!” said Edith, with a little sigh, 
— hands ay 4 her book on a poaree 

en, see, Mr. Lockhart, I li at 
school chiefly, « and, besides——” 

ofonn begs Ihe torg as she sto sib 

was say that we poor f 
rubs enough to counteract all effects of spoil- 
ing,” she said, lightly. 

_ “* Per contra, the rich ones have no count erac 
tion, That’s very true. Happily, Miss Ellis- 
more, I’ve had the counteraction, and I hope 
it has saved me from being unbearable.” 

“You!” she said, in a double surprise, that 
he should ever have known straightness of 
means, and that it should enter anyone’s head 
he was not the most unselfish fellow breathing. 

He laughed at her, divining only one motive 
for surprise. 

“Yes; you know for our position we were 
poor till a few yearsago, Forinstance, I went 
to Harrow and Keble, not Eton and Christ 
Church; then I think the pater and mater 
—my dear old father was alive then—had to 
put down some extras. Even now the money 
isn’t mine—it’s at mother’s, and,’’ he added, 
laughing again, ‘‘ if [displeased her she could re- 
duce me to the old necessity for care. It would 
come hard too; it’s odd how soon one gets 
accustomed to things one likes!” 

“ Yes,”’ said Edith, who had listened to this 
frank avowal, with a deadly tightening at her 
heart, “to money, and all the goods money 
brings!” 

Shespoke with anirrepressible bitterness. She 
felt as a child feels who has dug all day in the 
suony sands, and reared a fabric more beauti- 
fulin its eyes than a fairy palace, and know- 
ing nothing of the forces of the sea, comes again 
and finds it all swept remorselessly away. Lock- 
hert ‘caught the change of tone, but mistook 
its cause. 

‘I’ve never been sorry I was poor,’’ he said, 
half afraid his words had struck too home. 
** Yvu know, there are so many temptations at 
co lege to rich fellows, who go there half because 
every one else in their rank goes. I knew that 
my education was my sinews of war, and I 
worked.”’ 

“And now you find the work was not 
wanted,” said Edith, ‘‘What a waste of 
time!” 

His perplexed look at her made her flush 
up—how she hated herself! She got up 
abruptly, putting the book on the little table 
near him, Her eyes were full of miserable 
tears ; there\was no truth or sweetnees in the 
world anywhere. Even this man she had saved 
and nursed, whose unshadowed eyes spoke 
loyalty itself, even he must be her enemy. 
Against her haunting fears she had striven to 
believe he could not be the one she was bound 
to despise, and he was, here under her very 
roof, who had been dependent on her almost 
as a child on its mother, the last being in the 
world save one to whom she would have chosen 
to render such a service. Into this room she 
had gathered for bis sake all that could make 
it bright ; she had enjoyed to the full the rare 
com ship with a cultured mind. She 
had been so happy. She had trusted him; 
and he was no better then the rest of the hard 
world. A brief four years of wealth had 
ruined him—a true son of his mother. 





Yet he was her guest, although her enemy, 
thrown on her care ; she must make no change 
towards him. She must & a battle with 
herself ; she must not come down to his level ; 
and the battle was harder than she t. 

We don’t half break our hearts if an ary 
acquaintance does some dishonourable thing 
we had never expected from them ; it is when 
whe en cea ana fall 
8 ess 0 nD. 

knew till afterwards how she 
strugg 


away from him, quite alone; how she re- 
proached herself for what seemed to her the 
cruel unkindness of tone and words to one who 
was ill and a guest. 

She c@me back later on, and as she sat down 
by his sofa the first glance of those clear brown 
eyes staggered her. How could meaness becon- 


nected with such aface? Was it ble that 
Alice was right, and he knew or not 
the whole? But she was weary of and 
cons. She learned her first lesson of putting 


aside the bitter and living on what sweet 
remained—a lesson that is seldom learned very 
perfectly; the bitter generally manages to 
make itself tasted. - 

Dallas was turning over some views of the 
Thames she had left for him ;-he did not seem 
to know some of them, and she acted as 
cicerone. He had been £0 little in the district, 
he explained ; he hoped to see more of it now. 

‘Do you?” she said, and her heart beat a 
little faster. 

‘*Why yes; while I was abroad mother 
bought a place further up river, because 1 am 
so fond of boating. I haven’t seen it yet. You 
see how she spoils me.” 

“ Do you know the name of it?” said Edith, 
evading an answer to his last remark, and 
turning the leaves rapidly. Her fingers were 
trembling. 

“Let me see, Willingham Place, I think. 
It’s shut up tili mother comes back.” 

‘I think it’s here,” said the girl, bending her 
head lower over the book; while Lockhart, 
leaning on one arm on bis cushions, looked 
over her. ‘'That’s it!” she said, stopping 
suddenly at a photograph, where a low-built 
houee stood on the river bank in an entourage 
of trees, She pushed the beok towards him, 
sitting back in her chair. 

“‘ What a jolly place!” he said, after a 
few minutes’ earnest gazing; then, as if his 
own good opinion was not enough, he looked 
up to her. ‘* Do you like it?” 

“Oh!” she said, with unconscious coldness, 
“I know all the river by heart, and this 
house too. It's a very pretty place, but very 
much out of order at present.” 

He shut the book up with a quiet “Thank 
you.” He did not care about the place now ; 
he lay looking at the trees and river with a 
soreness of heart that tired him more than 
all the talking and reading. What did it mean, 
this strange variation of manner? t 
vexed her? Was she weary of the burden that 
had been in a manner forced upon ber? 

For almost the first time a terrible impa- 
tience swept over him ; the next moment came 
a aes thought, ‘Leave her! How can I 

ve ” 

So silent he grew, so motionless he lay that 
Edith, thinking he was asleep, went quietly 
away to Alice, who was alone in the kitchen. 
The girl sat down on the floor, and clasping 
her hands round her knees stared into the 


e. 

“ Well, dear,” said the old woman, “ how’s 
the young master? You have fine times up 
there chattering with him.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, without moving. 
‘6 Alice, do you know who he is?” 

“ Net our Lockhart, Miss Edith! ” exclaimed 
Alice. 


Edith nodded her head. 


* Yes he is,’ she said, “and I am sorry he 
ever came under this roof.” 

Alice glanced at the proud young face, She 
could not detect any grief there, and yet to her 
mind it would have simplified matters if Miss 


with herself in the time she was. 





Edith had fallen in love with the handsome 


young stranger. it 
BEE Nas oy 


= know about ree Se he Edith. 
e’s wronged ma was as near 
his death as bell over and ill after- 
wards, You'd have taken him in if you'd 
known who he waa.” 

“Of course I should, but I should be 


sorry 
ppened so,” said the girl, almost 
fiercely ; “‘ why shouldn’tI? It’s not in the 
least likely, 80 quick as he is, that he knows 
nothing. I can’t believe that.” 

Alice was silent; she could not ——— 


it had ha 


stronger 

some face and winning manner, and, ’ 
that nobler feminine weakness for the h a 
less ; besides, she did not feel the wrong in 
many-sidedness as Edith did. Money repre- 
sented to her much less than it did to her 
mistress. 

“ It’s hard to be angry with’the likes of him 
either, however bad he’s been,’’ ventured the 
old nurse, at last—ah! how the ’s heart 
echoed that—“and.I don’t thipk he could 
take so much from you and keep on in the 
wrong.” 

‘*T don’t know. A fair face is not always 
sign of a fair conscience, Alice, and it’s easier 
to keep on in @ wrong than to give it up; 
besides, didn’t he tell me that without this 
fortune they would be poor? Of course he 
would show nothing when he said he knew my 
name; he had heard it’ before, when he was 
not allowed to talk or be talked to. Well, 
never mind now ; it won’t be long before he’s 

one.” 

‘Poor lad!” said Alice—the old are less 
keenly resentful than the young. ‘ Don't lose 
all your pity for him, Miss Edith.” 

The girl got up with a half laugh, and bent 
to kiss her nurse. 

“ Don't make me jealous, Alice,” she said, 
“and forget me for him, Good-night!” 

* Good-night, dear.”’ 

Alice held the girl fondly, looking in her 
face, struck by something in her manner not 
quite like her Miss Edith ; but Edith drew 
herself away gently, and went upstairs. At 
the door of the sick room she paused. She 
always went in the last thing, as now no one 
sat up at night, to see that all was right. She 
could not neglect one of these duties because 
her patient should be her enemy. =. 

Should be? Alas, as she looked at him, 
sleeping so quietly, were that quivering lip and 
those gathering tears signs of enmity ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

Aur too quickly the days fled by—all too 
quickly. Dallas Lockhart dropped one by one 
his privileges of invalid, and took up his ordi- 
nary habits. He felt the more keenly, now that 
he must soon leave it, that his first fancifal 
thought had held a trath—that this desolate, 
broken-down old Croft was an enchanted 


castle, holding its peerless princess—bat was he 
the ce ? That wav a question that puzzled 


him and gave him many a wakeful hour. He 
could not fail to see that since the day when 
Edith and he had looked atin reeingneis 
there had been in her manner at times asubtle 
change. It seemed always that she 
against it, but he felt it; and she tacitly, 
while surrounding him with every care and at- 
tention, kept him at a distance; let him but 
try ever so slightly to the barrier he saw 
the resistance Be 6. af oo not that 
she was weary of her charge; it was no want 
of hospitality—he could distinguish that 
clearly—and therein lay the puzzle. What 
was it that had changed her? In a different 
tion he would. have challenged her to tetl 
im the truth; as it was under her roof, he 
was forced to hold his hand, This restraint 
on his part, on poor Edith’s,a conflict of feek 
ing she did not understand, made the 
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last days + =-¥! but happy, although 
both would fai have prolonged them. 
Dr. Marden pronounced his patient fit 
to travel, and Lockhart told Edith the 
same evening he should go to the London 
house, where his mother would join him. 
Edith had received this announcement quietly, 
with no expression of sorrow, yet the young 
man was not disheartened ; her silence had an 
eloquence of which she was unconscious. 
Presently she looked up, &nd asked earnestly 
if he was really fit for the journey—if he did 
not feel quite equal to it, her house and all in 
it were at his service, 

“You know,” she said, almost unsteadily. 
“I should never forgive myself if any harm 
came to you.” 

‘“My gentlest and kindest of nurees,’’ said 
the young man, taking her hand; “ do not 
tempt me to be selfish, How can I, who have 
received so much at your hands, make myself 
such a burden to you? It is hard enough to 
go—don’t make it harder,” he added Softly, 
while the girl seemed at a loss what to say, 
‘tI must go, but I shall always remember this 
time—the happiestin all my life—and you.” 

**Oh,” said the girl, with a laugh, “ don’t 
you think Alice is quiteas much entitled as I 
am to gratitude—if gratitude ifdue? I hope 
you will be happier amongst your own friends 
than tied to one room, Will you see your 
boat ? She has been repaired according to your 
orders.” 

Lockhart went down to the boat-house, and 
Edith watched him. He would remember her 
just till London was reached, she thought, 
scornfully, and the happiest time of his life 
would fade from his memory in the whirl of 
nis existence there, Yet how trus and earnest 
he had looked, and the impress of his touch 
seemed still on her hand! Had he two 
natures ? 

But the fates, or, more properly, the clerk of 
the weather, intervened. Two or three days 
of rain made Dr, Merden order Lockhart to re- 
main where he was; and Lockhart, though 
making a slight remonstrance, yielded very 
meekly to the medical fiat, Nor did Edith 
appear displeased. Those treasured days—the 
sweeter; because so short-lived! And even 
Lockhart scarcely counted the hours more 
than Edith did ; the difference was that he ac- 
knowledged he counted them, that he dreaded 
their end ; and Edith tried to herself up 
with the thought that he was deliberately 
wronging her, and todeny that she cared about 
his going. Or else she told herself that it was 
the constant’ occupation she would miss; the 
greater fulness in her barren life; yet her 
heart sank when one morning the sun shone 
brilliantly into her room, and she knew her 
charge would leave her, 

When the parting bours actually came he 
went to seek Edith. But she was not in the 
prere) nse only another instance of her 
avoidance of him, which she had followed for 
the last day or two. Dallas looked round the 
room lingeringly—it had grown dear and fa- 
miliar to him; he had already a thousand 
associations with every dbject in it; conva- 
lescence- had not been to him that dreary 
period it is to some—nay, it had been more 
than the return to health—it had been the 
sweet coming of a new life. He had said truly 
to Edith it had been the bappiest time of his 
existence. And he could not leave this place 
even for a time (for he fally intendnd to see it 
again) without manya pang. He had no in- 
tention of saying a word to Edith before going 
—nor could he be said to have made a negative 
decision ; he knew of no necessity, but the dire 


kaew it would io hard to any fantwell bo aid 
not know how hard to leave unsaid anything 
but that one word. It was very near the time 





the drawing-room. She would not let herself 
think of anything jbut the wrongs she suf- 
fered—no memory of those long hours of watch- 
ing and tending, of the gentle thanks and smile 
of welcome, must soften her. 

“At last! ’’ exclaimed Lockhart, turning 
from the window. “‘ Why, how little time you 
have left us! As if I could say good-bye to 
you as I do to an ordinary acquaintance!” 

She had been deadly pale, but the faintest 
flash disturbed that pallor; her eyes sank 
beneath his. She said coldly, avoiding him 
by passing to a side table to put her hat 

own, — 

“*I went on the river. I thought I was in 
plenty of time. Do you leave so scon?”’ 

He followed her. 

‘*Miss Ellismere — Edith,’ he said, 
earnestly, “do you think so badly of me as to 
believe I have no gratitude—that I can take 
life and the tenderest care from you unfailing, 
untiring, without one warmer ‘thought than I 
give to my last new friend?” 

«I never said that, Mr. Lockhart.” 

“ Bat I have sometimes feared you thought 
it. It is the world’s way, I know; it is not 
mine,” 

‘* Why are you attacking me?” she asked, 
in rather haughty surprise. “I have never 
said you were ungrateful; I have never asked 
for gratitude; I have done nothing more than 
anyone would have done.” 

‘** Bat you have changed to me at times. Is 
it anything Ihave done? Am I néver to see 
you again? Do you want quite to forget me 
—to wipe out this time?” 

‘*I daresay I shall remember it quite as 
long as you will,” said the girl, moving away 
again, 

She could not help that bitter speech; it 
seemed wrung from her torment and pain. 

He sprang after her co quickly as to inter- 
cept her. There flashed into his mind, half 
dazzling him, a possible clue to her strange 
words. 

* Edith,” he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ do you {want 
me to go—tostay? It I go will you bid me 
come back? I cannot, I will not leave you for 
ever!” 

She drew back in a sort of terror—angry 
too, he saw, but it did not daunt him. 

‘IT had never meant, here and now,” he 
went on, “ to say such words to you, but they 
are forced on me; I cannot help it. I said you 
gave me life, give me one thing more precious, 
yourself!” 

Oh ! the sweetness of that passionate avowal 
through all the indignant scorn it aroused, yet 
the scorn flashed forth sharp and unsparing. 

* You ’’—she said—“ you, Dallas Lockhart, 
dare such insult to me!” 

‘‘Tnsult! In Heaven’s name, what do you 
mean?” 

She was silent. 

“TI will know,” said Lockhart, white and 
stern. “I will not go until you tell me. 
Insult is @ strong word to use to a man who 
offers-you all tbat he can in all honour, or— 
or ’—he faltered, growing still more deathly 
white—‘‘am I too late? but I could not 
know.” 

“No—no,” cried the girl, stung to the 
quick, ‘‘ not that, bat you must not speak of 
love to me. Love, it is only gratitude, You 
must go. I will hear no more from you.” 

In answer to which commanding dismissal 
Lockhart took both her hands, holding her 


prisoner. ; 

She struggled to get them away for a 
minute, but perhaps his quiet mastery made 
its own appeal to her. She stood quite still 
waiting. : = 
“ Edith,” he said, more softly, ‘‘ you tell 
me there is no other love between us, but you 
fancy there is something else. I cannot quite 
believe that it is your own heart that is shut 
against me, or your manner would have been 
different. You may flash your eyes at me if 
I hurt your woman’s pride, but I am right.” 

The look she gave him might have cowed 
— a brave man, She said, curling her 

P»— ¢ 


€ 





‘*You are using your strength against my 
weakness. I cannot escape, so I suppose you 
can say what y m like.” 

He drew her a little nearer. She was 
trembling now, yielding insensibly against her 
will to the glamour stealing over her spirit. 


“You shall answer me one question,” he . 


said, gently, ‘and you shall be free, if then 
you wish it. I will not plead my right to an 
answer;I willask it as agrace. Is it that 
you do not love me, Edith? Look me straight 
in the eyes, Whether you say yes or no, and 
I will take the answer.” 

‘*T will answer nothing,” she answered de- 
ae making a struggle against herself and 

im. 


“Yes, you will,” he said, or any Seas 
but with a certain settling of the lips his 
mother would have understood. She did look 
at him then, at first in a dumb indignation— 
then her eyes fell, her head drooped, all her 
spirit lay passive. 

“ You must go,” whispered Edith, her heart 
beating fast and heavily; ‘‘I cannot answer 
you,” 

“Yes, Edith, you can. I am waiting,” he 
said, in the same gentle way he had spoken 
once before; “You know what my question 
was.” 

If it had been possible for Edith ever to 
have pictured such a moment as this she 
would have imagined herself telling him fear- 
lessly that he had robbed her ; now shrinking 
from such open accusation, clearing him in 
her heart of hearts from all blame, in- 
stinctively she modified the harsh words, 

‘* There is wrong—injustice between us,” she 
said, still not venturing to look up. ‘‘You 
may, know nothing of it—I thought once you 

i Bey 

* Wrong ! injustice! To whom? to you?” 
Lockhart demanded, perplexed. ‘‘I have not 
an idea what you mean—but still, Edith— 
still, you have not answered me, MustI take 
the answer—and as I want it—so?” He had 
lifted her face to his, and now, leoking for a 
minute into the sweet eyes that wavered under 
his gaze, pressed his lips to hers. How that 
first love kiss thrilled to the girl’s very soul! 
It was no matter that it claimed her, that she 
felt is meant possession, that it had been given 
without full consent, and that it was Dallas 
Lockhart who gave it. She wondered no 
longer whether he were true or false, whether 
there were shame or glory in yielding to this 
love; in spite of her pride and her stingi 
sense of injustice she was like the rest of hu- 
man-kind—subject to the same power that in 
some shape or other moulds the lives of all. 
And she had said she would never forgive 
Dallas Lockhart, and Dallas Lockhart was 
putting back the curls from her forehead, and 
asking, with an infinite satisfaction in his 
brown eyes,— 

“ And now you are mine, my wilful darling, 
and I won’t ask you what you meant by a 
those hard things—only you might just as well 
have been good at once. Do you want to be 
free now, as I promised you?” 

He expected but one answer—he bent down 
to her, laughing a little—a laugh so full of 
happiness—it seemed a pity for her to look up 
at him unsmilingly, and then down at her 
prisoned hands, and drawing them from his, 
step back with the answer “ yes,”’ 

That word seemed to stagger him—he could 
not at once recover from the shock it gave 
him, and before he could speak the girl said, 
with a burning brow,— 

‘I was bewildered—I could not think—you 
hurried me on—I never meant to give way.” 

“Edith,” said Lockhart, sternly—with all 
his gentleness he was the last man to stand 
trifling ; “#f it were anyone but you I could 
find it in my heart to be angry. You love me 
—you will not deny it—what ban is there on 
you or me that should be stronger than that 
supreme claim? I have done nothing to injure 
you—how could I when I never knew of your 
existence until three weeks ago?” 

She had stood with her head averted, but at 
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these werds she. turned sharply towards him 
with such a glad light leaping into her eyes. 
“Oh!” she said, with adong breathofautter- 
relief ; “thank. Heaven for.that! E-knew you 
conld not. be gnilty! .Den’t,’”’ ahe.went.on, im- 
ploringly ; \don’task:metoexplain. I:might 
have done. it if.yoeurahad.bean the fault,/bat 


itis net—end yewawould hate.me if Rtold you 


why I never ean. .L.rever-will.be younwite |” 

“ That .is nonsense, Edith—you don't:know 
what. yon, esk,.or if-you do mus}! think. me 
something less than:a man. 1. willnot leave 
this room nor let you leaveitdilk know what 
this riddle means—why we two, loving cach 
other, and of equal bixth,are te part. Imagine 
my coolly giving you up and knowing no more 
of the reason than:your dog'!”’ he said, with a 
gestureof contempt for the imagined poltroan. 

“It is for your owm sake,” jthe,said, half 
sick .with undefined dread—‘‘ you will not.be- 
lieve;me.” 

“That is no matter—I hayerthe right-of 
love on your side-and mine, to know your 
reason, You, forfeited your right: to silenee 
when you confessed you loved me. I am 
willing to. incur whatever pain. may be in- 
volvyed—there oan. be none worse than parting 
from you.” 

**No?” she said, lifting her eyes for a 
second—“ not to hear that one you love is un- 
worthy?” 

His cheek grew pale; there was only one 
being in'the-world he loved, save Edith, but he 
answered steadily, — 

“ Not even’ that ?” 

‘There was a second’s pause, then she said 
abruptty,— 

‘« You heard-my name before. ‘I told it you— 
did-you know it? a 

“Not-yours individually—it struck me -as 
familiar, because: my mother had had an,old 
friend of the same name,” 

*“¥ou thosght-him only a friend ?’’ 

“Oh,” said Lockhart, alittle carelessly, “I 
always thought: it bable there had “been 
something more on his side, at any rate.” 

“¥oyr~mother,” said Hadith, moving to the 
meantel-piece, and leaning against it, “was 
with him-in his last illness. Did she tell you 
whether‘he left any child ?” 

“7 never krew he was even married ?’” 

**He-was—and he Jeft-a daughter?” 

““Yourself?’* broke from Lockhart, involmn- 


es. My father and Lady Helen were 
eine in -youth—a quarrel d them, they 
each marriéd. My Yather always disliked me, 
and I was'keptaway from him. I was abroad 
when he ‘died, and-when'I came home found 
he had left'to -me out of all his wealth only 
this Oroftand-q pittance. The rest was—your 
mother’s!” 

‘A, monstrous injustice!” exclaimed “Lock- 
hart, warmly; ““but forgive -me-your ‘father’s 
fault, My mother, I think, knew of no child he 
left ; indeed, ‘she "could not, or she would, if 
possible, legally have restored a fortune £0 
gained;”’ 

Edith gave him one glance and-was ‘silent, 


He ignored both the look and the silence,’ 


though they pequght back that faintness of 

“Tf this ie uy” he:said, ‘*Isee no reason 
in it for parting. All mother’s is and will be 

mine will be yours.” 

‘*It is not all,” she said, half fiercely, I 
will never receive my.own in that way—~it shall 
be given back, because it is. my right.” 3 

“Bub, Edith, you are unreasonable. yen 
if all your facts are right, and. there may be. 
mistake—mother will only have to be.assured 


of your identity..to repair her .unconsciouas 


weo 
neonscious | " 
uch a, ring in the ,word she+had never 

meant to, upter! The. young .man flushed to 
his brow, with sudden chi valrous.anger. 

“Take: care, Edith! Zou have fancied:a 
wrong; and brooded. over.it:till you. are. 7 
Do you, mean to imply that mother: knew of 


your existence,: and willingly dotranaed you}, 


My mother |.” 





Sheshrank away, half-frightened,; but<more 
in ‘dread: of his anger—her lips: were quivering 
= How dearly she loved him for -that 

uperb disdain of the bare possibility of his. 
mother’ s sin. 

“I knew “you would not» believe me,” she 
said, tremblingly ; “ bat ‘don't’ be 
me, ‘it ia true, Alice knows it—ask your 
mother.” 

‘I would not:insult: her 50,” said Dallas, 
stilltoo indignant:to take to heart the fact that: 
poor Hdith was nearer crying than she had 
ever beeu in her life before. “ As ifghe 
would sell herself seh) a wrt § fortune—peoras 
she was;,” and he ck as:treason the 
nameless doubt. whether hig tmother.wesutterty 
incapable of such wrong. “But, of 
haughtily, ‘‘ neither she- nor I wonld: touch 


appeal had left her lips, and she -was crying 
bitterly as sueclangto him. “Ou;'*shesaid ,be- 
tween her:broken sobs, “don’t«misunderstand 
me—don’t speak to me as: you did! ie 
not to tell hoo ar made me, and it was 

right. -Itisn’t the money I carefor; oh; 

think that, it’s the injustice, it Sennteglibens 
so! But I-wonld rather you: had it than I. 
How could I harm you? If it wae mine this 
minute I would give it.albbaek:to:yoa!” 

“ My own love! ” said:the-youngman, kissing | akin 
the-soft che6k wet-with tears, ‘‘I never mis- 
understood you. I should never think you 
cared more for the money:than: the right to 
have it. _Don’tkcryso, Edith ; I have-not mis- 
judged you, indeed, I.wos harsh, I know, be- | 
cause I paar] not bear to hear a word againat 
mother—” and he would not let:himscif even 
think, ‘Because I not swear before. 
Heaven that an angel might sooner do it than 
she, You have heard Alice’s prejudiced: 
version till you believe it; if your father dis- 
liked you and loved my mother, was he notr 


way 

allhehad. He wasunloving, bat never unjust. 

Your an soe ee I lived, and has Ls fy 
ears go by without giving a sigu,” sai 

ne a her tears: at ons I . think ishe 

must have done it for you.” 

‘Lockhart pressed the curly _ head closer 
against him, soothing her; silently doing 
battle with the cold doubt which he called 
disloyalty. Of course, if she had done ib, it 
was for him—if! heset his-teeth with a curse 
on himself. 

“You mean,” he said, in. a low.voiee, “ at 
least you think, that mother persaaded your 
father into this?” 

She.only gavea little movement of assent. 

“ Allowing,” said Lockhari, quietly, ‘for 
the sake of argument, that that were so, you 
might»be sight: in refusing to take your own 
thrangh me,as my wife, not as your father's 
daughter. Bat you will ‘find there has: beens 

i that mother was innocent. I will 
see. how it-stands, Edith. Iwill tell he. about 
yon; you shall have your own, after that ”—he- 
drew a short bitter aigh—"I can’t think of 
that yet,” 

The girl lifted her head andifixed her cleat; 


eyes:on.his face. . 
* Yes, ask her,” she said ; (tt besatistiod with 


is 
5 
t+) 
LE 
LEE 
Big 


will yield nothing—and I will never besmore: 
to: yourthes: Iam: now.” 

Hush!” he said, hurriediy, with his:hand: | demonstr 
over: — lips; ‘youmust notisey that; it would’ 
be almost like a vow! Let it rest as itisat) i 
present ; We, are: nob. partéd; it «will alli come 
r a 

Poor fellow! ‘How he-sought:to readin: the: 
eyes: he loeked:into some confirmation: ef the: 
confidence ha would have given; his 5 ae 
agearnestly-as he-had uttered: it! Hewcould’ 
see there no change save.a deep: softness that | 
ctthim totheheart. He clasped:herto him, 
kissing: her: again and again, telling her he:| 





would come back, asking her to hope to mis 











trust this strange conviction ef -hers, And 
so = 4 bat did not say they 
never loved eachother; and 
And when he hhad¢gone’ she Sunen he 
would never come:baek save for slash parting 
and ‘the house-qwas to herdesolate—desolate! 


-_o 


OHAPTER *V, 


Ir .was_a miserable day. Dallas Lockhart 
spent in the lonely London honse between his 
leaving the Croft and his mother's arrival, 
‘He missed Edith terribly; he félt the lassitude 
of recent illness, and worse than. all was that 
ceaseless dread, and his -ceaseless s'ruggle to 

ade himself that he did not. fer] it. He 
ampere pe a into. the 
(brougham, and was driven. to. Charing -cross to 
meet y Helen ; and the first ord she 
said to m, 28 ‘she still held his hand, 
om looked in the. clear-cut, handsome face, 


we What have. you been,doing with yourself, 
‘Dallas? How, pale you are,.and worried- 
looking. “You haven't been. ill, have you?” 

“ Yea, I have, ams ge Pg the’ first time in 
my_life,”’ he answered, witha langh; “ bat 
mever mind now. Pm-all right. Tl tell you 
‘about. it after dinner.”’ 

She was not satisfied .as.to. the “ all right,” 
iand asked why he had not let he He 


ri 


r..know. 
(wasn’t ill enough, he said, lightly, and began 
her about her brief foreign sojourn, tilt 

preg a up.at the great house in“ Eaton- 


eer Helen mused while her msid dressed 
iher for dinner—the slightest.change in her 
darling disturbed her, and if he had not been 
so. irrepressibly Neeee spirited from a little 
‘Turk ofa fellow i in the nursery he would ay 
have slid into that deplorable ol ~~ ef 
called ‘‘ a milkeop,” . 
continually, and Dallas oat patel andes the in in- 
quisition—it had. always.beena sore . 
between them, and the last three wi he 
had been so delightfully unconscious .of fret- 


"Ef en am going to my own-boudoir,, speed 
she said, as left the dining-room ; 

when you have finished , your. cigar yon,.can 
join me there.” 

He did .not,.eyen. light,» cigar 
~ glass was untouched. inrtwonty mine 

he entered. Lady Helen’s.sanctum, 

sat, knitting—a tall, handsome woman oe 
‘barely fifty, and not looking her age by many 
a year, Her perfectly made .dress of 
blue silk, with the rich {noe at her thzoat and 
thee ornaments; in her.,ears,| became her. 

ry dignified she looked, the: great eee 
Me yo a little u to most 
people, an | been. that 
to her husband—ewoman whose: soul seemed 
wrapped up, except to her rang obi, and; to 
him she had been over tender. 

“ Now; mother,” said! Lockhart ,\sit king on 
to ‘the vacant : place beside -her; 4 F'm: quite 
ready. orig ame on ae a 
‘by the time Icould:tayywho Dwas uot, 
of danger—what there:had ever been—endvit 
was ea mera 0! Also that Tamas 

asever.” 


well 
‘Hi’ mt ‘Whatiasthomatier?” 
Dallas briefly explained the accid 
And edidn’t the::dootor «or. 


] Baer ae eee in: dis- 


tress; twho could: have «nursed ~ Ba 


Set ected 
Saat ty oces cae atm me you 


hermes | ere” ‘wero ‘you t—in wome-wretabed: cot 
er “ookibatt, looking 
oder ee eee 
On Bleck >dead. ‘His: hands: lay loosely 
loeked : on shiskuee, opr ey omc 2 ame 9 
little; but thatwasialli’ « 
otWV hat house?"?> soda» hig~inuthet's-woloe, 
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a coptain, sharpness in. its: ugually cownded 


tone. 7 

“Phe Croft, they call it,” said Dallas, and 
involantarily—for it.seemed to him, meant 
thing . wail her—the large brown eyes 
glanced at-her face. y were drooped again 
directly, for ..he; Ry what. his, locking at. 
her implied to himself, .Her head had:been: 
bentover,her work,which she. still went on 
with, but an indeseribable. something in her. 
aqpect, and. slight movement of her mouth, 
made him, inwardly quiver. 

“ The. Croft—tha‘, ruinous old..place!” she 
said. -/' L#khought noone lived there.” 

“Ji. is, very lucky for.me someone-did,-or 
you would have had.my ghost sitting. here. L 
was never nearer becoming one of that 
fraternity,” he said, jestingly, just because he 


had never in his life felt: further from jesting. : 
'L 


‘Don’t.jest,” she.said, almost angrily. 
wish to Heayen | had been at home. Who 
livesthere? Whatis hor—I mean the name?” 

But theslip of the tongue had caught her 
son’s quickear. Lady Helen had dropped her 
workin her lap, aud her hands. were, almost 
grasped jover it; deeply stirred, terribly 
anxtousfor the answer. she wes, Dallas. saw 
too plainly——as, plainly that. she .was, putting 
forth all her .powers to seem as ugual. His 


sickening doubta-+~alas! were they doubts any , 


longer ?: swept over him like a strong tide. 
aoe is Alured, Ellismore’s daughter,’ he 
said. 

‘Ab, Heaven! : Ickneaw it!” cried. Helen 
Lockhart, -wildly,.as if the, words,were wrung 
from-her. She checked-herselfin.an instant 
as she looked up into. her son’s face ; such, an 
intent, startled, agonized-look was there. 

7 » again 
angtily. ‘‘ Why doyowlook like that, Dallas? 
Sit down and go.qn with your story.” 

“No, mother,;”.sgid4he young map, firmly. 
“I want to-hear.yours. Iwanttoknow what 
you meant by those: words.” 

‘*T meant —nothing that you need 
know—an old tale—an old memory,” she 
answered, speaking, more.and more razidly as 
she saw the resolute look on hig,face settling 
down, and realized witha sh jang that‘ he 
doubted:her, “ Dallas; I don’t think you can 
have recovered, you are;so. strange.” 

‘*Mother, you are trying to make:me:bélieve 
what you say--do’ you believe it yourself? 
You know Alured Ellismore left a child—yow 
have,agknowledged it.” . 


Shelogked.at.him steadily—how far could” 


she try:to retrieve that foolish, unguarded: ary ? 
Should she appeal to his love, or his: duty? 
Could shemakeshim ore dit a lie ? : 
““Well,.yes, Ddid,”* she-said, “and itis a 
painful: subject. :Dallas. Alured Eliismore, 
and Iwere:lovers,when we'were young, and— 
and he came across this. girl’s: mother—and. 
that, panted. us—he did not marry her, you 
know=—s"? «| ‘ 
‘' Stay," said: Lockhart, Jeaning his hand on 
her shoulder, ‘don’t add: to the: wrong ‘by 
an untruth, dorepity’s.sake. From the first 
moment L:gpoke of the. house at Harlew you 
were nervous and feartol—why, if you knew 
Edith Hilismore to-be illegitimate? » r 
you. must.answer me this—when Ellismore 
died.did' you know his child lived? Ihave 
tried to, e@-you did’ not,: bat so many 
_— ns that puzzled me. 
eaven forgive me. if I «wrong -you— answer 
me, mether Afi} : P 
His-hand pressed more tightly on her-in his 
her mind. 


agony. cA : 
“+ Pray, -whatiis:the meaning - of all: this-?’* 
sheeaid; ‘‘what have you: beem listening to 


poseaheds Randaeagytios ons 


aia rege used—that tl 
' 00 ere we upjus 

| held the fortune,that should be hers, ai a 
| wonld. never regainit.sawe by:night. I.denied 
| thatthe wrong:was intentional, I maintained 


ithatl”’ a 





lsheloves me, ‘Then 


that you. had.only to. know.of her existence to 


, give her back her own... She would not believe 
| me, and I said I would..tell .you all. 


Now. I 
come. to. you,.and 5ou havenothing to say. Oh, 


| mother, you.cannot kaow all you have said— 


you never cowd, want,to:keep a single farthing 


| that.was not, yours!” 


“ Not.mine? Doosn’t the law give it me?” 

_ Lockhart stepped back, with wide, wonder- 
ing eyes. 

**Mother!” he faltered, * you did not say 

ne WEED St ogi et nea 

‘** You cannot.understand it? I said it, and 

I mean jt! My dear boy, you are a man of 

the world, but like other men you lose all your 

sense when you fall in love. We can’t go 

throngh life on these bigh-falntin ideas. tt 


Edith Ellismore really loved you she would 
accept qnistly the readiest righting of what she 
ig pleased to call her wrovgs. It is sheer non- 
Sense to expect me to give up a splendid fortune 
that hasbeen legally left tome. If-you want 
this fst to. have if, marry her—there. is; the 


aplest solation,” 

‘She would not take if so, and I wonld not 
offer it. Yon are misunderstanding me, 
mother ; if Edith had this fortune to-morrow. 
I should. leave her free—if she. were leas than 
an acquaintancs I should be as anxious for 
justice .to be done. I want. our honour 
cleared |.” 

RR haye such romantic notions of -hon- 
our! ’’ 

Lockhart. stood hesitating, in despair—he 
knew not what.to say, what to. urge, in this 
utterly unexpected situation. In spite of his 
misgivings he had never dreamed his mother 
would take the line slie was. following. now— 
all the circumstances eombined to bewilder 
him—the complexion, his own. conduct, natur- 
ally took, her repudiation of views he thought 
she held as,a. matter: of course, her. evident 
facing out. the. position. .Then he. suddenly 
knelt at her fect. _ 

“Mother!” he ‘said, “darling mother, I 
am.-not pleading for Edith, for myself,.but for 
you. The law gave you this gold, but.how ean 
the law be stronger than honour and justice? 
Is it just, is it right, for.a father to leave. his 
daughter almost penniless? You knew. she 
lived—you did a, bitter wrong, but you can 
retrieve it, now—will you? For my sake—not 
because I love her, but because I love you.” 

She looked into the, brown eyes full of a pas. 
sionate. pleading—she listened to the sweet 
voice that shook with the intensity of his 
earnestness; then her glance wandered round 
the room, with igs costly treasures that money 
had bought. 

** Dallas,” she said, ‘do you.want to be 
poor? ‘You know whatit is? Were you hap- 
pier then than with everything you care for? 
You have grown-used to wealth.” 

“ T-can neyer touch it again;” he said, shud- 
dering. “Oh, er, it seems as if someone 
else were speaking—not you! ‘What if I do 


mies all these luxaries—I have'no right to |: 


them, ‘There is‘no room for-argument; for 
tastes; or wishes, or hopes. “It-is such a plain 
tightand wrong. Itbreaks my heart to hear 
you try: me, I can work: for- both’ 
of;us—«ve shall‘be so much happier. You eanu 
not have been happy all these years, mother ’” 
he held her , and. she suffered them: 
t0. lie» pasdive ‘in hig; she cauld not yield, 
She could not give: up ‘this dearl 

wealth—she; who had been so'poor. And. he, 
too, would’ find he oould- not: live- without it, 


softer nature, and so she 
deak:head, ; imhile ahe: apoke . kept,-caress- 
ingly smoothing back the wavy hair. All mes 


hé |} 


loved petting, she t, deliberately, and 
& little tenderness would do more than a host 
of reasons, So she spoke abont her love for 
him, and her high hopes for his future, and 
how, even Edith, would rather see him famous 
than fcttered by poverty. 

He was too proud: to-owe~ wealth to bis 
wife, She said—if hewere ‘how could he 
ask Edith again that question he had: asked 
once? Shefelt him quiver a’ little then, and 
she took heart. But she misunderstood the 
s0n, who had somehow -got notions she had 
never instilled intohim. Not even her gentle 
touching on this love of his, her willingness to 
receive.as a daughter the wife he should bring. 
her, could stir him. He only repeated over 
and over ‘I cannot! I cannot! I will give up 
Edith—do anything, but I cannot rob!” 

“Rob!” said his ‘mother, drawing her 
hands from him sherply;‘‘ don’t usesuch lan- 
guage’ in my presence, I am tired of such 
\childishness,-and*I-am thinking you would 
scarcely be so-eager about abstract justice. 
Yoar heartis playing you false. I-say again, 
I would to Heaven» you had never ‘seen this 
\girl. I will not make myself-a beggar for such 
nons“nse! Ungrateiul-you are, Dallas! ’’ her 
wrath: was rising high—“‘ what do I owe to 
‘Alured’s child ! He loved me, and he dared 
marryanother woman! Bathe always loved 
me tothe day of his death,” she said, in a 
triamph that made herson grow pale as death. 
‘He was like wax in my-hands—whatdid he 
care: for his child against me and mine? He 
hated her! © Let her: be'a beggar!” 

«“Mother - ~— =e with almost a 
| springing to-his feet. 
oe en,” phe said; beginning to move hurriedly 
\about, her cheeks and eyes burning, ‘I had 
my revenge; and I’ helpedyou ;~you who fling 
aside all for the child of the-woman [ hated} 
I will: keep his money!” 

“Qh! Edith, Edith!” Lockhart eried, as. 
if the girl stood befere him in bodily presence, 
‘you said she eae, said 
there: had been deeper wrong than‘ 1 knew, and 
| I-would: not believe you !'”’ 

He had flang — on: Lane oy & — 
‘of sm, writ n anguish. “bis 
antes fe had been 4 oud -of, if he had 
‘never deeply loved‘her. Hew was she better 
\than a thief? He lay for. minutes-still-as 
death, with his face hidden ;therhe stood up, 
mee aay oo till he-had steadied: himself, 
: «¢ Mother,” she. said, yeu* have-told me-now 
Pthe last.and worst, worse than I should: have 
dared tothink. You’usedyour power to get 
this wretched fortune, that-you have made me 
live on and seatter! “Youhave: shame 
on me; when you thought-you were loading me 
with weleome gifts; ‘But that,at last, I-can 
.end—I can leave-this -home—I ‘can: make my 
own: living !” 

“Dallas!” she said, grasping his arm in 
 terror;:‘unsay those words! Don’t leave me 
—stay beta while! Thinkof the world—how 
is-wilktalkt” 

“*It will say-of mowhat itsays of hun- 
|dreds—that bhave-angered:you by the ordinary 
follies, -I-shallonly-sink outofit, But what 
 atdketihog bo you, tad domme t ‘May, it 
ah you,” ay; you 
aveobdurate, stay bata week, a fortnight ; 
' give.yourself time to make some plans!” 

Her words, or perhaps the’ look in her’ face, 
made him waver, ‘It was-surely his. duty to 
| yield-so much, to-save her'from the pain of 
I ing the inevitable gossip ; besides, in that 
 bime,: as it ‘was, might he not: some: 
|farther-hold‘om her? © ** © 
She-sew the hesitation, and clinched it:by 
por Tee mi 
iy 

_ Dallas; yot say E heve tinned ;- bat-it was 
for love of you.” , . 

‘dBhereowase minute's wrestling with him - 
self, then ine. ‘stooped anid’ unleosed her 


Mother: <P owitisstayso*long,”" he -said 
“ -mother!”” | ee 





‘ ‘And then-he walked out ofthe reom. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


For four years Edith CEllismore had 
strengthed herself in her rebellion against in- 
justice and the letter of the law, till it had not 
been very difficult to declare to Dallas Lock- 
hart that she would never be bis wife till her 
own was restored to her. Yet a few days 

ced to almost undo the work so built up in 
those four years, The terrible blank his ab- 
sence had made struck to her very heart; she 
asked herself if she could endure this for 
months or years? Whathad shedone? What 
was she ae against her happiness and 
his?! Pride only, or jastice—or both? And 
even then, what was their united strength 
against that tremendous power that has 
worked more good and more woe than any 
other the world ever saw? 

Life had had some charms fur her, as it 
has sometimes even for the most unhappy ; it 
had none now. Her boat lay in its shelter, 
alm st forgotten, her piano was closed, her 
books never read ; she paced the paths of the 
garden, or watched listlessly the water at her 
feet, forgetful of the brilliant weather, of the 
beauties of the woods around her. What had 
she done? was her one thought, her inward 


cry. 

Oae afternoon she stood at the drawing-room 
window, looking at @ grey, disheartening sky 
and dripping trees, for it had been rainiog 
since the morning. The wind soughed round 
the corners of the house, and the flowers in the 
garden drooped miserably, while the river 
rushed turbidly past the low wall. It was 
utterly dreary, the dreariness of a wet day in 
summer, Only a few days since in this same 
room Dallas had left her—and she had lived 
months in that time, thought a thousand 
thoughts, wept more tears than in all her 
short life before, heaped herself with re- 
proaches, not all merited, and wished she had 
died before she had saffered the trath to be 
wrung from her. Passionate, headstrong, not 
thoroughly disciplined,.her good and her evil 
were alike potent. A keen sense of injustice, 
a wild chafing against it, had made her refusal 
of Dallas seem at the moment the one thing 
right and possible ; when she had had time to 
cool down, to reflect, to suffer, to think of his 
suffering, that which had seemed undeniable 
now became cruel and preposterous. The 
one thing right now was to write to him, ask 
his a but here she was checked 


ably bound to see her as if she had bid them 
go. He did not know what would come of the 
visit ; if it gave her back to him, what pos- 
sible arrangement could be made to maintain his 
honour and meet justice? He knew he was to 
see Edith—and he knew no more when he 
entered the familiar hall and passed on un- 
noticed to the drawing-room. 

She had been sitting on the floor ; she sprang 
to her feet at the sound of the closing door, 
and stood as if paralysed, at first perfectly 
white, then the blood rushing over her face in 
a crimson wave. Her instinot, obeyed at once, 
was to turn from him, Lockhart sprang for- 
wards, 

“Edith!” 

Neither of them could ever recall with much 
coherence what passed after that ory of his. 
Whether she sought his embrace, or he gave it 
they did not know, or care to know; obstacles 
were as air—nay, even less, for there was no 
thought or memory of them—nor of past 
anguish! Bat with returning calmness thought 
came back, and to the girl a miserable shame. 
Dallas read it in her shrinking movement and 
changing colour, and woald not her go. 
She looked up to him imploringly. 

“How could I help coming?” he said, 
answering that look. “What had you done 
to need pardon ?”’ 

“Oh!” said Edith, breaking down into bitter 
sobbing, ‘‘so much I would give worlds to re- 
call. Why need I have made you suffer? It 
had been better to bear injustice than that. If 
I had only given way; if I had not been so 
proud; if I had not thought of myself you 
would have known nothing. Now I have hurt 
you, and I would rather have died first!” 

‘*My poor darling!” said Lockhart, not 
without a tremor in his own sweet tones. “TI 
think it was more my fault than yours; I 
made you speak. And, perhaps, nothing is 
gained in the long run by living a lie, even if 
it be for love’s sake. Don’t sob over it.” 

Edith forced back her tears and let herself be 

laced on the sofa, glad enough, when he sat 
Sewn by her, to lean her head against his 
shoulder, and feel his caressing touch. 

Her womanly fear had gone since she saw 
he took it as a matter of course she belonged 
to him in spite of her repudiation of the tie, 
and she felt she had been bound for his sake 
to stoop to bring him back. 

“Edith, dear,” said the young man, pre- 


an I, dare I? He has not written, of P8ently, **T think it is I, not you, who ought to 


course not; he is angry with me, or he has not 
seen Lady Helen, and if he has, he must hate 
me for telling him of what she has done. Oh, 
that I can never undo; once known it will al- 
ways be a wound, If I write, what will he 
think ?—that I want to call him back.” 

Her whole being shuddered at the idea ; then 
she thought more clearly, more justly. Sarely 
their mutual love gave her the right at least 
to say she was sorry? He had not acce her 
refusal ; he had called her his, claimed her as 
his, prayed her to hope for happier days. Did 
that claim give her no share’ in his life, no 
right to acknowledge she had listened to pride, 
forgetful of him? Was her fear of sinking 
her womanhood to part them? Other women 
had done more than that—they themselves had 
unsealed the lover’s lips; but here the avowal 
of love had come from him; she had an 
sesured position. Besides, she would only ask 
his forgiveness, only ask him to let the whole 
thing rest—and here, alas! she sew what a 
power she had raised—even she could not lay 
it again, Yet she wrote her letter—not easily 
done— in fear, for there was no one to 
advise her, and she was fall of donbte. She 
knew in her heart of hearts he would come; 
she wanted him to come, and yet she dreaded 
=r of omy new day. 

J course hecame. It was no matter 
that in this week he had said to himself that 
whether his mother yielded or did not yield, 
neither the one nor the other brought him any 
the nearer to Edith. The minute the girl’s 
letter was in his hand, had been kissed a dozen 


have some shame. I can only bea I could 
no more help coming than I can help breath- 
ing, for I have so little right to claim you. 
You have been so cruelly treated, and how 
dare I—how can I suffer you to overlook it? I 
have seen my mother. It is all true; she does 
not deny it. Oh, Edith, how bitter it is to 





times, and read a hundred, he was as inevit- 


say this even to you! She will not yield—not 
now, at any rate; and how can I touch what 
is yours? How canI ask you to take a dis- 
honoured name? 

“Bat, Dallas,” said the girl, with some 
difficulty, ‘‘I said in my letter I would not 
have the money ; that if I had it I should give 
it all back to you.” 

“And I would not take it, Edith,’ said 
Lockhart, proudly. ‘'I know you said so, but 
I could not allow that. No; we will be 
patient, and I will try again if I can inflaence 
my mother. I promised to remain at home a 
fortnight, but if by then she has made no sign 
I must leave. I cannot live like that any 
longer. Icanwork. I can bearanything now 
I have you—anything but to see her persist in 
a fraudi I cannot bear that! She must give 
way, not for our sakes, for her own. Edith, 
Goring: sua.naeet aee:t ons TEM I could not 
keep shadow of honour, and live idly on 
what should be yours. If my mother 


‘* Yes, I understand,” half averting 
face. 





ee we will wait, and I will try for 
work.” 

Edith was silent, drooping her head a little. 
Lockhart bent down to her. 

** Edith, am I not right?” he asked. 

* You must not leave mother,” she 
said, turning her face still farther from him, 
** You are all she has.” 

** Heaven knows I love her dearly, but I 
cannot share in such wrong.” 

“You say the money is mine, and so it is 
morally. I wish to waive my claim to it. I 
refase to estrange you two further than I have 
done already. I ask you to use this wealth 
as you bave done till now. I do not want it. 
If I had if I should give it all back to you.” 

“I cannot do that, Edith ; it is asking too 
much,” said Lockhart, with a quick flush. 
“‘ When I can bringit to you, I will forget that 
youarerichandI poor. As it is.I can only do 
as I have said.” Then more softly, drawing 
her back to him again: ‘‘ Darling, I know you 
want to wipe out all that has been done; you 
want to give up your rights to spare me and 
mine, and as an expiation, but are you right in 
wishing a wrong to remain? Can I let my 
mother continue it, and can I share it? If 
you were my wife now and she gave it up to 
me, that would save the world’s knowledge, 
but I could not endure it, although all mine 
would be yours.” Edith only clung to him, 
with a broken, passionate whisper. 

“If you love me, don’t let me part you 
two further. It will kill me! Go back to her— 
I ask it—tell her I give up my claim—let 1t rest 
for my sake. If you will not, I shall never as 
long as I live forgive myself.” 

Lockhart put her aside, and getting up 
| crossed to the window. For all the wild 
thrill at bis heart his cheek had grown pale— 
there was before him such a terrible sacrifice 
of pride. And yet the guerdon! He came 
back to her, sat down again, and said gravely, 
taking the cold little hands in his,— 

“ Edith, if 1 do what you ask me, will you 
do something for me?”’ 

“Something for you?” with a quick inquir- 


ing glance. 
te are ®. miserable business, but there 
is a way out of it, since you absolutely refuse 
the right way. If you will not yield, I sup- 
must.” 


pose I 

“ You are very good,’ said the girl, grate- 
fally. : 
‘“Stay—you have asked me to forget my 
pride—to doa very hard thing, but I will do 
it to save you from grief and regret ; but don’t 
thank me.” 

* Why not ? You are doing it for me.” 

“T am going to ask a reward though, Edith. 
May I go back to my mother, and tell her that 
if she will settle this money on me, you will 
give me yourself'as well? ” 

She looked down at the hands holding hers, 
then up to his face. Her colour had deepened, 
but her eyes spoke so clearly the thought in 
her heart that he answered it. 

“My own love, 1did not misunderstand 
you,” he said, tenderly. ‘‘I thought of this, 
of course, at the very beginning, but I could 
not make up my mind ee my pride. It 
was only when Isaw you w not have your 
own, on any terms, that I could yield. 
tically it will be the same—mine is yours, 
as yours would have been mine. But it 
is very hard—I deserve the reward.” 

“Ia it so hard, Dallas? If I had been rich 
and you poor, I should have settled it on you 
—I could not bear for to be in that false 
position, and it would be much harder to you 
than this. Ah,’ she went on ce a | 
him shake his head involuntarily—*‘ if I 
listened to my heart only, and let the wrong 


‘¢No, no!” interrupted Lockhart, quickly, 
“thank Heaven you did not—that I knew the 
truth, though it has cost so much—that my 
mother can be saved, that I myself can be 
spared even unconscious dishonour. And the 
sense of the wrong would have rankled, might 
have worked more harm than we can either of 








us see exactly. You are letting your heart 
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blind you now, dearest—it is bestasitis. But 
Edith, we must consider it probable that my 
mother will refuse even this compromise—what 
then?” ‘s 

“I don’t know. Oh,Dallas, I never thought 
eae teak wees yoa!”’ 

* Do you mean { you are sorry you 
wrote? Zam not. Edith, I should have been 
very vg! if nec could have let us remain 

? 
I should 
y 

Lockhart rewarded the avowal with a kiss, 
then said,— ! 

“You wish me not to leave my mother 
whatever ha — whether she gives way or 

= that is 80?” 

**I will not promise that—I don't think I 
could doit. I could only consent to touch the 
money if I shared it wi as my wife, as 
you would share it with me were it yours. 
But, come what may, my Edith, we cannot be 
parted again. I thiak it was something more 
than an irresponsible fate that sent me on the 
river that day,” 

* Are you stronger?” she said, anxiously ; 
‘“ you do not look it—but ah, how should you? 
And it is my fault—your nurse, who ought 
to have thought of her patient before all 


“ Hush, Edith, I shall want no better phy- 
— than your love, and I know I have 

a  ° 

“You had that, Dallas, even when I was 
hardest,” 


After that what talk there was drifted into 
lovers’ = both by tacit consent avoiding 
further reference to what lay immediately 
before them. But they were mostly silent, 
till Alice’s unexpected entrance broke the 
spell. There was only time for a partial ex- 
planation to her, and answers to her minute 
inquiries as to how he was, before he had to 
start to catch his train back to town. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Txose few days that had been full of such 
agony to Edith Ellismore had held for Lady 
Helen Lockhart much the same portion. She 
had effected a compromise—she might perhaps 
say she had, at least for the time, cooquered 
her son. But such conquests, effected only 
by extremest demands on the conquered, bring 
but little real triumph. Dallas did not in- 
tentionally change to her—he was as affection- 
ate, as attentive as before, but she felt a 
change, and, worse still, saw that he was un- 
happy, proudly as he concealed all signs that 
others might have seen. If all her scheming, 
done for his sake, brought no good to him, and 
indeed estranged him, what use was it? Was 
her youth to be repeated in his—he to walk on 
thorns she was sp ing before him—he with 
whose birth light had come back to her after 
the long eclipse, the first touch of whose baby 
hands had melted the hardness that had been 
like stone ? 

Yet she feared the world. What would it, 
what could it say, if she gave up what the law 
made hers ?—and these things leaked out. On 
the other hand, if she suffered Dallas to leave 
her—to earn his own living, again that dreaded 
unscrupulous tongue would be busy. True, it 
might say no worze than that he had over- 
stepped limits, and she had drawn the reins 
too tight, which could not hart much, either 
mother or son ; but ifin the end she yielded, 
the two things would be put togather somehow 
—the links would be seén and fitted. But 
though these reasons weighed with her very 
much, above all was the fact that Dallas was 
unhappy, and that the chief cause of that un- 
happiness was, not his separation from Edith 
—that could not last ithe succeeded in work 
-—but herself. To reinstate herself in his high 
opinion became an absorbing idea. 

Dallas, on his return from Harlow, did not 
open the subject immediately. Living in the 
whirl of society there were claims on both th it 
made it not always easy to secure privacy; 





besides, Lady Helen avoided a tée d.téte and 
her position as mother and mistress of the 
house made Dallas rather at her mercy. So 
the days passed on rapidly, till near the end 
of the stipulated time. By then her mind was 
made up; her position was well-nigh intoler- 
able, and she determined to place herself in 
her son’s hands. 

He, sitting idly one evening at his piano, 
received ® message through a servant that 
“ my lady wanted to see him in her own bon- 
doir.”” Lockhart shut the piano, and stood 
still, with the blood turning cold in his veins; 
thea he went upstairs, s + to his mother’s 
room, She had been pacing up and down, 
with hands never for an instant still, and her 
eyes turning constantly to the door in a 
strained gaze; bat whea her son came in she 
cried out wildly,— 

“Ob, Dallas, my child! myson!” and 
stretched out her arms to him. 

He was locked to her breas{, and it was not 
alone her fast flowing tears that wetted his 
cheek. No thought of self dimmed the purity 
of his rejoicing—even Edith was half forgotten 
in the rush of the earlier love. 

aos ee bear — a said, — 
wee so passionately that he grew 
frightened. ‘I will do all—anything you tell 
me, if you will only be happy and love me 

ain,” 

He pressed his face against hers with a 
broken whisper—*‘ Mother, I always loved you, 
nothing—no one could have made me happy, 
save yourself,” 

He made her sit down, then placed himself 
beside her, still keeping one arm round her. 

“Tell me what I am to do, Dallas,” she 
said. “It is Edith’s—let her have it all.” 

‘* No mother, that cannot be. She will not 
take it. I saw her more than a week ago—she 
wrote to me, and I went dewn.” 

“ Will not take it? But she must. I can- 
not keep it, and you two to be parted.” 

“‘ Listen, mother, dear—we are not parted. 
She is so grieved at haying sent me sway at 
all, that she will not touch a penny. I could 
not make her consent. She could not endure 
to make further division between you and me. 
Nor was I to leave you. I said I could not 
promise that.” 

‘*Oh, Dallas, would you have gone?” 

‘‘I don’t know,” said the young man, in a 
low voice, ‘*I could not decide. Edith wanted 
things to remain as they were—to waive her 
right. A moral right cannot be waived, and I 
told her it was impossible.” 

* You must make her have it, Dallas—she 
will be your wife, and hers can be yours, bat 
not mine,” 

“ She would not hear of that either, mother; 
but she will not gainsay the only alternative — 
and because there was no other way I was 
forced to lay it before her. Settle all,bat what 
my father left you on me, That is the only 
thing to be done.” ‘ 

* Bat you, Dallas, so proud ?” 

“ Someone must stand in the breach, mother, 
and it is my place,” said Lockhart, and his 
smile had a tinge of sadness in it, * Icould not 
do it unless Edith shared it with me—she will 
do that if only to spare that pride of mine.” 

‘*It is not the way you would have chosen, 
Dallas, is it?” 

“It saves the world’s talk.” 

“Ah, if I had thought of you as much as 
you haveof me!” said Lady Helen. ‘It 
was all a wretched quarrel between her father 
and me—too paltry to wreck our lives on, but 
neither would yield.” 

**Poor mother!’ said Dallas, tenderly. 
‘*'You will be happier now. Thank Heaven, 
you have come back to me. I would have 
spoken days ago, bat I could never see you.” 

“‘T know, Dallas, I would not give you the 
opportunity. I am not sorry—it ought to 
come from me. Well then, see that is done. 
Nothing is more likely than for me to settle 
property on you at your marriage. I am glad 
Edith gave way—bring ler tome soon. ‘Oh, 
Dallas, if I could undo the past!” 

‘* Hush, mother darling, all is forgiven,” 





said Lockhart, soothing her, ‘‘ you would have 
yielded all. Remember it is Edith and I who 
have checked you.” 

It was late in the evening before they separ- 
ated, she te him much of the past ; and as 
it seemed to relieve her, he let her talk, not- 
withstanding his rain. Then there were de- 
tails of the transfer, to be put before her and 
arranged ; and after all that was settled Dallas 
saw her up to the door of her room, and wens 
to his own with an unutterably thankfal 
heart. 

* * * 

Once more in the old Croft—the Croft that 
is the same, but somehow looks a good deal 
changed, The furniture is old-fashioned, but 
it is not old, and painter and cleaner have 
plainly been busy inside and out. Yet it is 
not spoilt—it is as 1 me as ever, stand- 
ing embedded in the woods, and two bright 
eyes cast all over it looking approvingly at it ; 
and the owner of the eyes, hat in hand, rans 
bar es the rose-covered porch, and straight 
into the kitchen. 

“Oh, Alice, isn’t it jully to be home again,” 
she says, flinging her arms first round her old 
nurse and then embracing William also. ‘‘ We 
only came yesterday, and we’ve just walked 
over from Willingham this morning to tee 
how they had got on with the repairs, because 
mother and some people are coming to 
stay.” 

Alice looks over her darling’s p head to 

see the other part of the ‘‘ we”—and there be 
is, tall and handsome, and laughing at this 
identical moment. Then after the greetings 
Edith goes all over the house with Rover afer 
her, and into the garden, and the boat-huuse, 
where lies the dear Water-Lily, and the g'rl 
steps back to her husband’s side and puts her 
hand in his with a look from her great dark 
eyes. 
“It was just here,” she says, as they stand 
on the tangled path, and the waters, shadowed 
here by the trees, flow essly past them ; 
“Dallas, you won’t have this path altered?” 

** No, darling,” he answers, ‘‘ but you know 
Ioouldn’t. Thisis your house, and always 
was—” and he smiles rather mischievously. 

“I forgot—but that makes no difference, 
only I couldn’t bear for this path to be in the 
— Oh, those days—how happy I 
was ” 

“ Are the happy days all over then, my bride 
@ month?” Lockhart asks, laughing at 

er. 

She stands looking down into the river with 
a perfectly grave face, and then pats both her 
little hands on her husband’s arm, drawing 
quite close to him. 

“No! ” she says, very gently, ‘‘ I hcpe they 
are jast beginning.” 

[THE END.] 








As our intellectual feod makes our minds 
what they are,.coarse or refined, barbaric or 
cultured, disciplined or wild and riotous, so 
our spiritual companionship makes our sp‘rits 
what they are. 


Poncrvatity.—A well ordered home must 
have its fixed hours and minutes, known to all 
the inmates, and arranged for by them ali. 
The breakfast—which is nominally at eight— 
can easily glide by degrees to a quarter past, 
half past, and even nine. An uncomfortable 
frame of mind in the morning is a bad prepara- 
tion for the day’s petty duties and little irrita- 
tions. Unceremonions looks and words, hasty 
movements, disregard of the small proprieties 
of life, a selfish-looking care of Number Oae 
—justified, it seems, by the necessities of the 
case—these are among the results. And the 
want of method cultivated in the one par- 
ticular runs on into all the details of life. 
There are persons late at dinner, late at the 
steamer, late at the church, and who would be 


late, judging from precedents, at their own 
ing, not to say funeral, if others did not 
take them in hand. 
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- Catuap. bonds: « Nerys! ” said the man of his friend. 
eAcere. Tr the hesris. ofstwo wedded giants: baat aa] “ Mo mpg 9 nervé. He. waan’t. 
_— ‘one, what.a.terrible thumping there naust-be. poighagass pe be a Ape time he went toa. 
Smann Bey:. did-you know mal ‘An’ that’s ithe pillar.of Hamulen? she: 
balose.you-wassied thant "J ” Pas Deed -didire. said, adjus Tur fiftieth anniversazy is called:a “golden” 


I didn’t know her till long after:I- married!” 


T wean Mr. Griffin hasthe pneumonia,” said’ 
Mrs. Budd, ‘who was calling on Mrs. Potts. 
“ Well, I don’t believe it,” retorted Mrs. Potts. 
“He's too mean. If he has any monia at all 
it’s an old or second-hand one.” 


Lirttz Arthur has been te church: “ How 
did you. like.the sermon?” asked..his sister. 
“ Pretty well,” seaponded. the youthful critic. 
“ The was vars senee a 
end, bat.i too much.m 


Berwern -Bonzsmmns,—‘‘ ent it give ‘you. 
pleasure “to beeakfast with me?’ “Cer- 
tainly,’ ** Well, pat an extra plate on your 
table, and-in « gnarter-of. an-hour Iwill be at 
your room?” 


‘© Wurtwn dées'a man become a seamstress?” 
‘* When he hems and haws,’’. ‘*' No.’’. “ When 
he threads his way.” ‘*No.” “Give it up.” 
** Never, if he can.help it.” 


A GENaLEMAN, who was. blessed with a 
musical son-in-law, on seeing ian item to the 
effect that ‘‘the musician, like the cook, 
makes. his,bread. out of it,” remarked, ‘‘ That 
may be so in some instances, but in my case 
the musician.makes his bread out of me.’’ 


“ Wuat's-the matter with you, Pat? You lean 
forward like-a man with the-spinal complaint.”’ 
“ Och; it's nothin’, yer honor, ownly that F was 
compelledto ‘ashurtfrom me hunchbacked 
brother, ‘an’ it’s niver a soul can git the bulge 
out of it, so‘they can’t.” 

‘*Brrperr,” said a lady to her dothestic, 
“ where is the dustpan?” “ With'the broom, 
ma’am.” ‘And where is the broom?” 
“ With thedustpan, ma’am.” ‘* Well; Bridget, 
tell me—where are they both? * “'Phey are 
both together, ma'am. *Pears like -you're 
almighty-particular to-day.” 

Uncis, Epxest surprises Lily in the act of 
wetting her fingers in a flask of, brandy and 
rubbing it over the head of her dall. ‘“‘ What 
are you oe, there, little one?’’ asks the 
uncle. “ My doll is pale,” she replies, ‘ and I 
want-to giveitcolour.” “But not with that—” 
“ Yes, ‘cause mamma says.it’s brandy that has 
given you such a red nose! ”’ 

Ar an Eventne Party.—A gentleman toa 
lady seated beside him :-“ Who.is that homely 
young lady leaning against the mantelpiece?” 
“That is my dag , sir!” “Oh, I. beg 
your pardon ; I mean the young Jady seated in 
thearm-chair.” “Thatis my other daughter.” 
“I might have known it!” said the gentle- 
man, in despair. 

We met a young married man and asked 
him how he was pleased with his change in 
life. He took a long breath and turned his 
eyes up as if trying to think of some expressive 
word, and then said; ‘Oh, sir, I wouldn’t 
take a million for myself.” 

A Lirrrary Coacnman.—The other day a 
gentleman arriving in Paris at the Lyons 
railway station got into a cab and-told the 
driver to take him to the Rue Milton. After 
a certain time¢he cab arrived at'the Rue Lord 
Byron. “ What is the number?” asked the 
coachman. The gentleman put his head out 
of the cab window, and said: ‘'‘ Why, thisds 
not the Rme Milton ;’”’ “Ah!” said the coach- 
man, after-a alight pause, ‘‘ that’s true; I’ve 
made a mistake in the poets!” 

A Wrrnerine Resuxe.—There is a certain 
man who is linked for life to a lady who en- 
joys the unenvied reputation of sadly neglect- 
ing her household duties, Ono evening ‘her 
convivial lord returned from the ledge in a 
condition several degrees above the dead level 
of plain sobricty. “Oh, you miserable 
wretch!” she exclaimed, “I'm just burning 
up with rage,” “Yer are, are you?” replied 
the man, * “Well, Betty, thash all right. I’m 
glad it ain’t the beefsteak this time.’’ 


inthe ) young ardent ; 


uak'80 was the, 





ting hersilver s 
boo the rest of the» pedslothes like, a wor! 
“No, sir, my daughter can never’ be*yours.”” 
“T:don't want her-to be my daughter!’ broke 
““*T want Mersey hens! 


aia MAN Who: —- abi whe orp Ry ~ poet bana 
mmer’ n0 eration 
“ ds) a ers at's ts he i not or. 
a 0 - jlonger thi an’ tives days, his 


* Your, acy al least half a million, 
is he not?” said he to ‘his jealous, sweetheart., 


“That is true,’’ she murmured. ,‘* And) yet 
you doubt my lave,” he.xréplied,: in.an injured 


tone. 

Luiz, George was queationed:the other day 
aboat his! big aiiettatante 3 How old is.he:?” 
I den’t Saemel 2°, 04 Well,.is:he young?” #9] 
think so, fcr he basn’t-any bain on his-head.” 

span, oubuaapGenvattcaampanan wayne 

» “bub your w: grown 
“Yes,” ‘**She was ‘taller/”” “Yesi*° And 
lighter complexioned, was'she not?” '' Yes. 
Besides, you know, it is not the same wife” ' 
Biggins riever loses his gallant ‘When he 
cond tiene how-came-yon-so the other night, 
and Mrs. B: told him she was me ed-of him, 


Biggins replied: ‘“ Better my wife (tic) ait he 
bea ashamed of me (hic) than I should b 
ashamed of my wife,” 


“ No,”’ said a fond mother, speaking roudl 
of her twenty-five-year-old Rabie ; ne, 
Mary ien’t old enough to marry yet... Shecries 
when any one scolds her, and until she be- 
comes hardened enongh to talk back vigorously 
she isn’t fit for a-wife,” 

‘“ Yss,” ssid the doctor, ‘* you, are.certainly 
threatened with scarlet fever.” What shall 
I do, what.shall do?” she moaned, in great 
distress. “Oh,.doctor | couldn't you 7 a 
it into some other.kind of fever? Scarlet is so 
trying to nxy complexion,” 

“ Cuaries,” said Mr. Mundane, “ youcannot 
hope to sueceed in the way:you axe going: You 
should take advantage of your opportunities.” 
‘‘ Father,” replied the yoong man, his breast 
heaving with emotion, “I ‘Tam too much 
of a gontleman totake advantage of anything.” 

A veErson begging alms of Lord George 
Gordon ‘said, ‘‘ God blees you, my Jord! you 
and I have been in all the prisons of London.” 
“What do you mean?” cried Lord George. 
‘I never was in any prison but the Tower.’’ 
“ Thats trae, a said the other, “ and 
Isbave been in-all the rest.” 

Tivery Herr.—The laird (to the minister, 
who has been ‘holding forth on temperance): 
“But what should I do with my cellar of 
wine? You woukin’t have me destroy it?” 
Minister: “Na na‘! that would be a sin! 
Bat get rid of ’tina manner as soon’s ye can— 
an’ T'll come an’ help ye whenever ye like! ’’ 

Mrs. AGasstz found, one morning, ia one of 
her slippers a.cold, little, slimy snake, one of 
six sent the day before to her scientific spouse, 
and carefully set aside by him for safety under 
the bed. She screamed, “There is a snake in 
my slipper!’”” The savant leaped from his 
couch, crying, ““A snake! Good Heaven! 
where are the other five?” 


AID TO THE DROWNING. 

A contemporary gives these pithy directions 
forgiving first aid’to the drowning :— 

1. Go-through his pockets, 

2. Mf there are any trees round, hang the 
subject by the legs to let the water run‘ont, It 
you arein a city, use a lamp-post. 

8. If the subject be a small man, pummel 
him with your fiststo start the circulation. Tf 
he be a large man, give him a shock with a 
galvanic battery. 

4, Go through*His pockets again, 


| wedding, becanse it takes: about:all of-eaman’s 
lifetimertodinditi It'»acbig thing when you 
‘finding itis itis about asuncertain as 


‘| get to it,dbnb 


pocket mining. ' 

A Pinrstat bootinaker ‘tses'a. very suitable 
and graphic‘phrase in ‘his Sirectincins ‘He 
says his novelties import a most charming 
outline to the pretty’ they “ imprison. =e 

A Curnausn .who was colledeennceinen’ in 
Queensland was how he. would be.aworn, 
when he rep ‘\Me no cate; clack ’im 
saucer, kill ‘im Es, blow. ont ‘iim matebee, 
emell '/im book, alles ..samee!”?. He mwas 
allow: hook”. 6 


A. Owe“ ooketey cmean acta ht, wee 


ranning on another subject, acknow ‘an 
invitation aefollows :~“ Your kind tion 
_ for Thuraday-evening is accepte d withiregret;’’ 


And then he: Jay*awake ill ‘Thursday “night 
wondering why his hostess troated*“Bim £0 


coldly. 
ley easly, A mother e- 


pr is hard to be ‘goo 
took ‘her fo 

bat is to be constantly ‘chiding Pia | 
speaking out in me He 
“Mamma, if you won’t let me t pre off 
my shoes, 80 1 cari Work my toes:” 


Pat, you shot both batrels info: 4 wegular 
jam of ducks, but I don’t believe youukilled 
many,’ said the|hanter's: com Oi 
didn’t, did Oi?’’ exclaimed Pat, ‘<dns’ look 
in the wather bs | deogaes yez? It's fairly aloive 
wid dead: wans ! 

Srvenan brilliant thtellects are‘now engaged 
in inventing new names for old’ colours in 
ladies’ dress mat for next season. ood 
man, after ng sixteen Hage a Gay, for 
two weeks, "Ha? aed in ew 
names for two tints,viz-:. ‘* toper’s nose’ and 
‘kicked dog.”, Tbe. latter, isa yeller, of 
course, 


“Yes, said the dsughtar (08 1m mains 
politician, ot is, manufacturer.” 
manufacturer |” exclaimed. a gentleman whe 
knew “pa.” “Yen” replied .the young lady. 
“He's a manufactarer. of public sentiment, I 
believe.’ “ Oh!” 


A rrapEsman having ‘bought: door- mat with 
the word :salve'(welcome) in'the centre, @ coun- 
try relative,on seeing the mat, remerked, ‘I 
aay, John, whatikind of salve’ is it that 
youadvertise.on your rye oY 


A tapy was travelling fa a -coach with 

a troublesome barking Hog in be rlap. A n: 
tleman, a féllow-pasyenger, complained of te 

annoyance. “ Dearme, sir!’’ 

Bay, with Fa air of sstouishment, MT oaee 
[een nare $3 eve y admires 

it. It's a Peruvian "t lain 
of your ‘Peravisn fanaiitie.” he ; 


“bat I wish he wou give us less of 
vian bark. 

“ Axynow,” said & young lady, who had just 
returned from .@ woods picnic, “ ay may mane 
been frightened ‘at asnake.in the Garden of 
Eden, but she never-had a nasty, hairy cater 
pills crawl down the neck of her dress.” ‘Aud 

ou’t suppose she-ever had. 

Tue B.o-w-L,—My aunt, writes an English 


Peru- 


lady, was seated oppositete Mrs, Siddons at a 
dinner-party. me salad was brought to her, 
which she declined; but the host loud 

tolled its very merits, and ier 
just to “try ik So; after a little heaitation, 
the great tr m turned round to the foot- 
man who -behind.her with the salad,and, 


extending, both her hands: with a .genuine 
theatrical air(d Ja Queen Katharine before 
Henry VIII.), and throwing. ber head back iu 
the true tragic style, exolaimed,.in her-deepest 
tones and most pepolex manner: ‘I must— 
obey ;— then—bring. me—the, b-o/w-l 1” The 





company were of oa course deeply impressed. 
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SOCTETY. 


= ® 


Coes ag Poag be — by the ao 
088 0 ia thi Ne r. Majesty's ab- 
the season ; hor Ww : 6 circu) C 

he set e een Gncee fon 


Cannes is already tolerably full, and the 


Eng! Ly of wi refugees will doubt- 
ca again ge ae preference. The 
aut. «@f the place have come -forward 
with a of £200 towards the organiza- 
tion of g. offétes in January, and an in- 
fluentie i in, conrse .of; ioxmation 
to. on the form the affair. is.to take. 
The only feature yet agreed on is a “battle of 
flowexe,” with ifs usual accompaniment of 


decorated : to the most tastefull 

arranged of which prizes will be given. me 
Tue.portrait.of Sir Stafford Northoote, 

sented to Lady Northeote at Pynes, will Pri 


a f 
It is hung in ining-room, and on. the 
ries of it a! & segeesentetion of Sir John 
Torthcote, it baronet, who. was a, 
mevaber of the Long Parligment. Oa the left 
is.a-portrait of Sir-Arthur: Northcote, his son, 
the second baronet. Over this a the 
present baronet's father, Mr. Northcote, in 
hunting costame, fondling a favourite dog. 
THE figst concert of the season of the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society. took place at the 
Princes. Pi a welcome change of 
quarters. : Royal ess the Prince of 
Wales was present with a pety of friends, 
including the of Cambridge. There is 
an agreéable absence of focualisy at these 
congerts, and as.smoking is allowed, an addi- 
tional ‘enjoyment is thus permitted to the 
nee George poters: or 
y Mr y 
by the excellent band, included selections 
from ohn’s. * © -Night’s 
Dream,” as well as certain representative 
pieces by Massenet, Liszt, Spohr, Raff, Glinka, 
and, all testifying to the cosmopoli 
taste of the promoters, 


A xovetty in the way of dances was given 
y g., le at. Park-place, Henley-on- 
Thames. Invitations were issued in Miss 
Noble’s name to a bud ball. Young ladies 
from twelve to: eighteen’ wore white tulle 
dresses covered with rosebuds, Ladies over 
that age,appeared in coloured or black tulls, 
decorated with briar roses; the dresses of the 
chaperones being ornamented with roses in 
full bloom, The gentlemen wore boutennieres 
of rosebnds. The rooms were beautifully 
decorated with a profasion of roses which had 
just arrived from Nice. The ball was a very 
pretty sight. Dancing was kept up toa late 
hour to the inspiriting strains of Pritchard’s 
band, Mrs. Noble may be congratulated in 
every. Way on the great success of her bud 


Tris stated that the Poet Laureate’s title 
will most probably be Baron Tennyson- 
d’Eyncourt of Aldworth. This name was 
first assumed by the uncle of the , the 
well-known member of Parliament, whose two 
pm a. er —s of the Jaureate, 

ow it. original barony of .d’Eyn- 
court, which in England dated from the: Con. 
quest, long ago merged and disappeared. It 
was subsequently revived, but again dis- 
appeared on the death without male heizs.in 
1835 of Lord d’Eyncourt of Sutton. It is 
——— to know that = a to the 

peerage is already s arded, not onl 
by two sons, but also by wares i grandsons, 7 


ip sto the family portraits. | 





STATISTICS. 


Bumuome Sogesrms ws. Exciayp.—A return 
\bearing‘on-this subj jast issued, shows that 
ithere sabia s0ci hehe wee with a 
miempbership-of' 493,271,-and*the total receipts 
dating the lash Sania L peatomonrind to no 
less than £20,919,473. osecieties making a 
return of liabilities there were 1,528, the 
liabilities sbei 


. to, the. -roldexs. 8 
,851;611, dud to depositors, £16,351,611, 


Thece waa Plaine PaRpproETAntad profit to 
sheartenta £1,56 ue 16 assets pe Ot 
to £44 587, 748; er gee + tng, tarred 
same proportion of . building societies.as 
‘England. In Scotland:the total membership 
was only 5,386.) Phe: recéipta-were £413,609, 
the liabilities. to, holders of shares amounted to 


£674,990, and to depositors and other creditors: 


£268,511. The assets consisted of balance due 

on mortgage securities £987,987 ; and a sum. of 
£67,618 invested in other securities and cash. 
Ireland had 9,714membexsof building societies. 
‘The receipts were £778,889 ; liabilities, to the 
sholders of shares, £684,396 ; to depositors and 
others, £432,050, The.assetsiincluded balance 
due on mortgage seonrities, £1,051;428 ; and 
amount invested in other securities, £79,802. 





ae 


GEMS. 


Tairies—Trifles:- make perfeotion, but per- 
fection itselfis no trifle. _ 

WE mustlook downward as well as upward 
in human life. Though many may have passed 
you ~ the race, there are many you have left 
behind. 


Persory is not only .a rang to a particular 
person, but, treason against human society ; 
subverting at once the foundation of public 
peace and justice, and the private security of 
every man’s life and fortune, 

One thing I -musttell thee, there is no such 
thing in the world as fortune ; nor do the events 
which fall out, whether good or evil, proceed 
from chance, but from the particular appoint- 
ment.of Heaven, .and hence comes the usual 
saying thatevery manis the maker of his own 

ortune. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To. Pickum MusHrooms.—Take the small 
buttons and rub them clean with flannel and 
vinegar, then put them intoadish with.a little 
salt to draw out the: juices, let them stand 
twenty-four hours, eet into a stewpan, and. 
simmer very gently in their own liquor for a 
quarter of an hour, then strain them. When 
cold return them to the fire with just enough 
vinegar or strong alegar (sour beer) to cover 
them, add mace, pepper, ginger, salt and cloves 
to taste, stew till they shrink to half their 
natural size, then set aside, and, when cold, 
pour into bottles and seal, 


Frenou Piz.—Any remains of cold meat, free 
from fat or gristle, pass through a mincing 
machine till ‘finely minced, season with any- 
thing liked, and moisten with plenty of rey * 
have ready some potatoes nicely mashed, and, 
after warming. the mince in a saucepan, turn 
itoutintoa pie-dish ; heap the mashed potatoes 
well up, spread two or three bits of butter on 
the top, and place in a hot.oven till hot and 
brown. Macey well oe this is a delicious 
dish, and very economical ; any scraps may be 
used, the chief point being se etlasetreceihing 
well ; the potatoes should belarge and old. We 
always make ont stock for sopp from bones 
only ; they simmer for hours on the stove, and 
when cold the stock. is always ina thick pers 
This makes excellent plain soup with the addt- 
tion of peas, beans,.or lentils, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Many have talked in very.exalted language 
of the perpetuit of friendship —of invincible 
constancy Fetedbintthetdatieen anh auuho 
examples have been seen of men who have 
continued faithful to theit-carliest~choice, 
and whose affections have predominated over 
changes of fortune, and contzaziety,of opinion. 

Tue British’ Museum is to he: dis. 
coveries lately made-im the: tamalusat 
Taplow, as.all the finds are.to bekousedinthe 
National Collection. The tumulus:has now 
been entirely emptied, and t the: most 
curious discoveries are the remains of a -com: 
plete set of. bone or ivory draughtsmen. 


_ Pretty Fern. ror THE .Hovse.—No house 
looks like home without some sort of greenery 
about, and, it is well to know what,plants axe 
the most endaring, and succeed beat in the 
struggle to live in a townroom. Of allinex- 
pensive ferns the -best adapted to the centre 
of a table is the Lomaria. It grows always of 
a nice round shape, and isalways¢heap. ‘The 
secret of preserving it in good condition is'to 
set it-in a pail of water im: the entry every 
night after dinner, which affords a little change 
ofair. It-will not stand being put ont of doors. 
Take ‘it out of the pail in the morning, and 
replace in its ciche-pot, which should contain 
no water, and it would retain a nice appearance 

or several months, continually throwing up 
fresh fronds, Ifa plant of spires he treated in 
the same .way the leayes..wil not be found to 
curl up and turn brown for a month at least; 
only, as.it always grows bushy and:large, the 
pot should beeetin a pan instead of pail, with 
the water a good way over the top of the earth 
for the night. A spirea does not remain a 
table ornament for anything like the time 
that a Lomaria does; bat ithas the advantage, 
if.it is cut down when:shabby, of sprotting up 
again, either outside a window or if planted in 
the openborder. A little fernery or-window- 
garden can have its erpeerenne refreshed and 
made to look agreeably verdant, by planting 
some fronds of common large ferns in moss, in 
an empty clotted-cream jar, and Jeaning the 
the leaves up againat he. plants .growing in 
pots, 


Russtan. Women.—In Russia, ‘where, in the 
middle classes, women were kept as secluded 
as in the harem, the advocate of women’s 
rights would to-day find little demand for any 
class of females above the peasantry. The 
moujik still administers corporeal chastise- 
ment to his wife-as he would tohis-child, and 
his right to do.so, though denied by the written 
law, is tacitly acknowledged in practice. Tho 
girl, ey ae haa been ne a 
as going to the lycée and. uently;to the 
university, is nearly as independent as her 
male relations. Like her brother, and from 
similar causes, she too often becomes diggusted 
with her home and determines to seek what 
she imagines to be the delights of the in- 
dependent life led by the mamerous female 
students-whofollow various-aniversity courses, 
and particularly that of medicine, Sometimer, 
when:her parents refuse her permission to leave 
home, she simply runs away, and having no 
passport; het position at once becomes:illegal, 
and she naturally finds hereompanionsamong 
those who, like herself, have ‘into some 
trouble with the authorities, some cases 
enthusiasts like reser oes — rear 
in April, 1869, marry girls. W ey are 
not. much coeedetel aal for whom they 
have no feelipg of affection, merely to free them 
from the obligation of obt ; & passport 
from their parents and at to leave 
home. The,young husband and wife proceed 
together to the university town, and ‘there 
having no particular taste for eack other's 
society, they often separate immediately, and 
even when they. would desize to maintain their 

of poverty and 

n frequently oblige 
them.to part company. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sana R.—The husband has no claim, 
8. C. W.—It will be given in “‘ Household Treasures " 
next week. 
H, A, B.—We do not give addresses, 
M. W.—Write to a good music publisher in London. 
Lewis A.—We cannot inform you. 
Reonis Dsarca.—It is a trade secret. 
R. J. 8.—To the family of the deceased. 
Pr January, 1865, came on a Monday. 
QugEnrs.—Not quite up to the standard. Try again, 
with a more ch-erful subject. 


Pn ge —Apply to the traffic 


manager, Victoria 
tation 


eiout-—There is nothing objectionable in doing. 


Dicx.—It is said to be a sign of a warm heart, but in 
reality shows a weak circulation. 


Avice 0.—Write and ask his forgiveness, and then 
kiss _— make it up. Welkin means the sky or firma- 
men 


Mera.—Apply to the matron of St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 


Happy Jacn.—Certainly; and the fellow can be com- 
mitted for contempt of court, and serve him right, 
Myrt_z.—1. It depends upon whether he is worthy. 


2. We cannot tell, as we do not beievejin them. 3. 
Certainly not. 


Louis D.—1. Quite wee Of 2. If the young man is. 


in love he must be very bas! des he not speak 
out manfully? ‘‘ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 


P. M. D.—There were four Sundays in the month of 


July, 1868. bison fell upon the 5th, 12th, 19th, rae 26th 
respectively. ’ 


Patsy.—The names of the publishers of the book of 
which you make mention are not known to us. A 
newsdealer in your vicinity may be able to give you 
such information. 


Mrs. J, ee Handwriting fair. Practice will im- 
prove it. 2. Ruby's is Me 8 dark age not very fine; 
Eva’s nut brown and fine. 3.- Through an 
intimate friend of the Lord Me Mayor. “4. It is a matter of 


JA. RB. There are several spas, but which of them 
is famous for the particular disease you mention we are 
not aware, We will inquire, and Tet you have an early 
answer. 

Euiss H.—1, The name is in all probability Wnglish, a 
corruption of Figgis, but. there is no certainty in sur- 
mames. 2. Use oatmeal in the watér, and apply 
= aor aay at night on going to bed. 8. On the contrary, 


Evraiwa.—li. — would be no impropriety in ask- 
ing the young gent —— AA write in Fay autograph 





. Your handwriting is scone enough for the 
vist, et you will find it very ir 
the 4 paid work. 


C. W. J.—The ny way in which you can obtain the 
coat-of-arms desired refer to a book on heraldry and 
heraldic designs. Even then you will find it a rather 
difficult task, as there are several branches of the family 
bearing your name, each one of which may have 
different quarterings, motto, &c. 


C. BR. B.—It would be perreedy ere roper to ask the father 

of your lady-love for y wy yy 

him. It is not at all likely that you will find it 

cult task to get his permission, provided you are 

< man of character, and fitted to assume the 
weighty responsibilities of matrimony. 


Pm . M.—It would be advisable, unless you are 

aa acquainted with the art of dyeing, to take 

le to a ical dyer. To give you a recipe 

po the dyeing solution Seckeed, it would be first neces- 

sary for us to know the nature of the goods, whether 

e , woollen, or silk, as,each is prepared in a different 
way. 


C. R, T.--The\ Atlantic cable was laid from Ireland to 
Newfoundland Xin August, 1858. But the cable 
worked only a few weeks. Efforts were at once begun 
to lay another cable, but were not attended with 
success until 1866, when the first of the ocean cables 
now in use was laid, 


M. F. D.—The fickleness of the young man is the 
cause of the breaking of the eng -gement, if there ever’ 
was one, From what you say of him he seems to be 
just the kind of person to pretend to have been en- 
gaged, under the supposition that it would enhance his 
importance in the eyes of the girls of his acquaintance. 
He is evidently a selfish and trifling ,» whom your 
friend should have as little as possible to do do with. 


D, F.—Unless your wedding-day is already set, it is 
not necessary for you to do anything at present. By 
being affectionately attentive to your mother you may 
soothe her into acquiescence with your own wishes. 
But if that should prove to be impossible, your marriage 
might put an end to her objections. Irritable and 
nervous persons often accept the inevitable with sur- 
prising resignation. They will make a deal of trouble 


tion of 
mé and 


y the request. 





so long as they have carrying their Point, 
Sd len, when «matter is paced bep r 


they sometimes accept the a ee a 
murmur. It is not aot couibie tha nat yo by when 
be married, 


she knows that you are to bs 

will become tly to the matter, and 
after a while even take a fancy to your wife. 
Vio.et M.—1. Perhaps some of our readers know how 
fo make Enatien ote 204 SG Were Maye 2. If un- 
broken paint the chilblains wi if broken use 
vaseline. 3. Quite proper. a Pair writhe, bat rather 
careless, 

~~ ate some aperient medicine. 
Keep the stomac good order, Bed, ores mening. | 
before breakfast take ten drops of the concentra‘ 
solution of chloride of soda in a wine-glass of water. 


Longry Onz.—You emigra 
advise you to go bm nee 


cotonles, bak we shoul 30, 
before yon coud era an by it. Abandon aay doa 
of guing on the stage. ] ut, 

Cc. R.~in the edininistration of fustion tt ts always 
assumed that a of any crime — 


Sok ant cr antares 


THE OLD YEAR,” 


Vie went to the doce Sp held. ia co coming, 
We ushered him in with cries of delight 
We crowned him with laurel,’‘and ivy} and holly, 
| This vanishing year which dieth to-night. - 


The snowflakes had fallen to make him a thantlé, 


The winds chanted softly their songs round his cradle, 
Above shone the stars with silvery light, 
And carols re-echoed broke loud on the silence, 
. To ) welcome the year which dieth to-night. - e 


The angels looked on, and in low oe whispers, 
° Begged: for old sins to be blotted froia 
And pra ed all good gifts of blessing and mercy, 
shoul wait on the year which dieth to-night. 
And what oan wo say to him now he is going 
Does sin hold its away, nedicainis ta night? 
Have we tried to enrich with fair deeds of kiadness 
This swift-fleeting your which dieth to-night ?. 


Fare thee well, poor old year ! Shon oneal pe ick], 
I greet thee once more ere thou ta fight; ae 
Farewell fall vain a septation, 
me shall vanish with thee when ‘thou diest tp: 


M. 8. 


L. B.—The use of cosmetics, in the shape of powder, 
paint, &c., is hurtful, by tending to clog  *. 
— pores of the s' thus im 

fulness. Powders of any kind tend make the skin 
sallow, for which there is no after-remedy. y' not 
be contented with the charms nature has given you — 
for, to judge from your personal description, ke has 
bestowed them with a lavish hand—and tens eppet 
to heighten the bloom of your ¢heeks. -. 


Cc. J.—St. Kilda is a small island lying off the — 
coast of Scotland. Besides the main island, there 
several isléts, the whole group ha tnaree Of from 3,000 
to 4,000 acres. Immense numbers 
annually on this group, the — of which is generally 
eaten and the feathers sold. The principal exports are 
a rough woollen cloth called kelt, blankets, feathers, 
young cattle, cheese, tallow, fulmar oil (extracted from 
a species of petvel) and salted ling, a fish resembling a 


R. D. T.—You have made a mistake andacted foolis 
and now the proper course for ® he to pursue is to write 
to the g-ntleman, frankly telling him the truth, and 
he will not be likely to wish to hold you to your en- 

t. Your mist is to be regretted for your 
own sake a3 well as for your eta If you ever do 
marry, how ca od help having some recollection of 
how you changed once, and some fears that you — 
change again, when it is too late to draw back, and 
when your change may involve misery for yourself and 
others ? 

Bessie B.—Take counsel with your mother. She will 
give you valuable advice on the matters mentioned in. 
your letter. It is both foolish and improper for a 
young lady to make acquaintances of those whom she 
meets casually on excursions, or to pay any heed what- 
ever to their letters, Give up all no the stage, as 
you will not be likely to succeed, and failure would 
only prove a source of unhappiness and misfortune, 
Endeavour to prove Pr. a good assistant to your 
mother in hou 


Cc. J. B.—In speak’ 





of the Catholic Church. Macau- 
" says: ‘“‘She may still exist in undiminished vigour 
en some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the 
midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken 
arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. 
Paul's.” This was a favourite simile with Macaulay. 
He used it first, in substance, in 1824, and again 
1829, in his reviews. Each time he modified it to suit 
the special circumstances e case. It was used in 
similar ways by other of whom preceded 


rs 
4 JAS 
.° 









yf 


ite to one of the 


wildfowl are killed © 





Macaulay, and others of whom were his contemporaries. 
It occurs-in ‘‘ Volney’s Ruins,” and was used by Horace 
Walpole in 1774, twenty-six years before Macaulay was 

born. The idea was common-to all of tess writers, 
and each of them used it in accordance with his own 


fancy. 
W. G. F.—The sw Pe ventured at 
the ask the most 


7 in rit 
soches didoct 


hye but the compliment she pact et 
way. poss interest in your appearance is so great, L 
advise you to take the in good part. 
oor N. Lig must bear the consequences of your 
“ory one been discarded for intem- 


ba gape not easily restored to favour. You must 
til a ae comes to show the 
og Dope ret ‘ou are thoro' reformed afid still 


lowe er. |W ink that you are young and have time 


~ 8, M The sibjoined acrostic on the name given ma 
meet with your approval :— 
“ Fatr as 6 Groant soeneeel dink r bg Le 
t finds , 
~ | Rite — prem 
ier Path, and bend when cometh she, 
others hurt, her henchman be. 
se dosaahertomsn aa the initial of her surname, 
thus destroying the symmetry. of the lines. i *{:t 


a 
like whe ot other feats of maryellous Saale which 
performed, that he was endowed w: miraculous 
puwer, » of a 


Gnire’s Base, —1. Clip them carefi 
month. 2° We cannot o ‘ou, 3. *parhens would 
ad tend give you a decision. 4 
some of our readers can tell you where the alowibg 
Baap epee 2 : 
“ Thou like a hovering abo 
Guardest canis ; wherever I pn 
Essiz.—A fair fair journeyman carpenter, of intelligence 
and good character, is 
town, and, if he has any business abili 
take contracts and become a contractor builder. 
B, D.—1. December 2 1851 fell on a Tuesday. mo 
Salen Sane belore the f — te te in. * anaes 


some ve tho fal of the feof aatun rma ae 
time when frost is. not the ‘ood wl 

Sumnier prdbag. or “ png should be Gare care- 
SoBe qa guyionnig deus fo ry lat sla a Tang 


epee sfaid any 8 ay sama ter prong ox Ty 


‘a hige dete, tne tenn obs 


—- 

‘Erriz.—It will not do for a young lady 
the young. gentleman she ,is tive she yo + Mere | 
marry another whom she m nga dd Obedience 


is the law of family life, but’ such’ obedience cannot. be 

when it would violate other laws 7" nature 

as sacred in character. Nor should. you accept any 

dons S04h xo". gunn fr vag, when 7 2 point aut 

that cannot tru ove, ou 

to Parents t their oe eee the character 

of the gentleman who has gained your love, showing 

them that the reports are the result of some,idle gossip's 
tongue. 


E..ta.—Hallowe’en is the | eve of the church festival 
known as “ All Saints’ Day,” which latter was dasigned 
the ecclesiasticil authorities to be held in honour of 
those saints 


ars gone by they were c:lebrated 
with great spirit. Now, howaver, they consist of such 

ts as wy ere Ped apples, burning 
nuts (to test the duration of friendship or love), eating 
aa apple before a lookin z-glass, &c. 
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